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POETRY. 


THE NUN'’S VIGIL. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 











Once more, the evening shadows creep, 
Around my oriel window here, 
Once more, high up the convent wall, 
They climb and disappear. 
And here I sit, as I have sat, 
Upon a thousand moonlight nights, 
To listen to the minster chimes, 
And watch the monastery lights. 


I catch'a glimpse of foam-white sea, 
Breaking, upon a dead black shore, 

I see the trees their wild arms toss, 
I hear the breakers roll and roar. 

Ah winds! shriek wildly down the beach, 
In calmer scenes I have no part, 

The storms alone befit my mood, 
Of all around the Sacred Heart! 


On dread to me are the still hours, 
When the sea sleeps in peaceful calm, 
And through the dusky corridors, 
I hear the sisters’ holy psalm. 
Dread is the hush of early dawn, 
And dread all soft and peaceful times, 
My heart is calmer when the storm 
Deadens, or wholly drowns the chimes. 
Dear Christ! it isa fearful thing 
In such a holy place to live, 
And hear in every prayer and chant, 
God's voice, commanding to forgive. 
And still to feel, in every throb 
Of my wild heart, that sense of wrong, 
Which cannot, will not be appeased, 
But still grows deeper and more strong. 
Upon my knees I spend my days, 
I scourge my flesh with penance sore, 
But still my heart the old wrong holds, 
Refusing still to give it o’er. 
And sometimes, through the nights, I hear 
The Tempter, in whose power I live, 
Whispering ‘‘some wrongs so cruel are, 
That it were sinful to forgive.” 


And then he takes m» back once more, 

Back through the 'a:k and dreadful years, 
And pitilessly shows me now 

What I saw dimly then, through tears. 
And hate and anger rage again, 

Within this mad and impious heart. 
As if it were but yesterday, 

The raging passions wildly start. 
And every time the bell rings out, 

That summons me to praise or prayer, 
A sinful longing for the world, 

And allthat I encountered there. 
Yea, even for the love which gave 

This cruel wound unto my life, 
Comes over me, and tears and rends 

Me with a fierce and deadly strife. 
O Mary, Mother! hear me call— 

Give peace once more unto this soul, 
The peace of God, that nevermdre 

The waves of sin may o’er me roll. 
Ah, fearfully the winds rave now, 

The breakers dash far up the hights, 
I hear no more the minster chimes, 

Nor see the monastery lights. 





QUAKER AND PURITAN. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Was it caressing air, the brooding love, 
Of tenderer skies than German land knows of, 
Green calm below, blue quietness above, 
Still flow of water, deep repose of wood, 
That, with a sense of loving Fatherhood, 
And child-like trust in the Eternal Good, 
So‘tened all hearts, and dulled the edge of hate, 
Hushed strife, and taught impatient zeal to wait 
The slow assurance of the better state? 
Whe knows what goadings in their stormy way 
O er jagged ice, relieved by granite gray, 
Blew round the men of Massachusetts Bay? 
What hate of heresy the blast awoke? 
What hints of pitiless power and terror spoke 
n waves that on their iron coast-line broke? 








MISS INGELOW’S QUESTION. 


In a certain New England town, I lived op- 
posite the house of a thriving mechanic. His 
wife, a young and pretty woman, soon attract- 
ed the attention of my household by the grace 
and dignity of her bearing, and the peculiar 
tastefulness of her own and her little boy’s 
costume. On farther acquaintance, we found 
that she did every atom of her house-work, 
washing and all; that she cut and made every 
garment for herself and her child, and ethat, 
finding her energies still unsatisfied, she took 
in sewing-work from a tailor’s shop, and thus 
earned most of the money for their wardrobe. 
It may be well to add—to complete this story 
of New England social life, that her husband 
was one of the very earliest volunteers for the 
war of the rebellion; that he went in captain, 
came out brigadier-general, and now holds an 
important government office. 

There is nothing isolated or unexampled 
about thisinstance. Our pretty and ladylike 
neighbor was simply energetic, ready, capable 
and ambitious—or, to sum it all upin the New 
England vernacular, ‘‘smart.” Whatever she 
saw in society or life that was desirable for 
herself or her husband or her child, that she 
aimed at, and genera'ly obtained. 

She “hadn’t a lazy bone in her body,’’ and 
she never will have, though she may wear that 
body out prematurely, by nervous tension. 
Wherever she goes she will carry the same 
restless, tireless energy; and should her hus- 
band ever go to Congress or to the Court of St. 
James, she will carry herself with perfect fear- 
lessness and ease. And in all this she repre- 
sents one great type of New England women. 

When you ask of such a woman if she 
shrinks from work, it is as if you asked—Does 
a deer shrink from running or a swallow from 
flying? She loves the work—“it is her nature 
to.” All theories of the natural indolence of 
man—or Woman—fall defeated before the 
New England temperament, traditions, train- 
ing, climate—before that “whip of the sky,” 
as a poet hassung, thaturges uson. If, there- 
fore, “household work is thought degrading,” 
—and Miss Ingelow asserts too hastily that 
“nowhere is this so much the case as in Amer- 
ica”—it certainly is not merely because it is 


work. 

For myself, I doubt the fact and demand the 
evidence. So far as the free States of the Un- 
ion are concerned, it seems to me that house 
hold labor is thought less degrading than in 
England, and that the proportion of well- 
taught and ladylike women, who contentedly 
do their own work, is far greater in America, 
and keeps pace with the greater spread of aver- 
age education. There is not a city in the free 
States, I suppose—certainly not a village— 
where the housework in a large majority of 
the American families is not done by Ameri- 
cans—for the large majority are always me- 
chanics and laborers, among whom, as a rule, 
the work is done by the wives, and sisters and 
daughters. The wages of domestics are so 
much higher in America than in England— 
being almost double—that it is here a more 
serious expenditure to employ such aid. 

I think, therefore, that we must be very 
cautious before we say that housework, as 
such, is held degrading,in the free States. 
No doubt, American women feel, as their hus- 
bands and brothers feel, that all work should 
be done by machinery, as far as possible; and 
that the washing machine and the carpet- 
sweeper are as legitimate as the patent reaper 
or mower. They would be foolish if they did 
not. They also feel, as American men feel, 
that in this great assemblage of all nations, the 
place for the American is rather in posts of 
command than in theranks. In an American 
ship, you find men of all nations in the fore- 
castle, but Americansin the cabin. In the 
regular army, it is the officers, commissioned 
or non-commissioned, who are Americans. 
Go as far West as you please, you are surpris- 
ed to find that the railway officials, superin- 
tendents, conductors, baggage-masters, are not 
merely American-born, but New England- 
born. The better average education tells. It 
is in the fitness of things that the under-work 
of household life, also, should be done by the 
under class of foreign elements, and that it 
should be Americans who do the direction 
and guidance. Some such instinct as this is 
the explanation of much that Miss Ingelow 
takes for a contempt of household labor. An 
American woman does not despise such |la- 
bor, properly speaking, any more than an 
American man despises mechanical labor. 
Both aim, if they can, to rise to occupations 
more lucrative and more intetlectual. 

It is not the labor—it is not even the house- 
hold labor, to which objection ismade. When 
you come to household labor, for other people, 
in a capacity recognized as menial—ay, there’s 
the rab! There is a wide-spread feeling that 
domestic service in families, is menial. 

For one, I have remonstrated againet the ex- 
cess of this feeling and think it is carried too 





far. Women will never compete equally with 
men, until they are willing, like men, to do 


ished till 1834, and practically never to the pres- 
ent hour; for who is more enslaved than tens 


any honest work without sense of degradation. | of thousands in England, driven daily to un- 


This is one point where enfranchisement will 
help them. So long asa man bears in his 
hand the ballot, that symbol of substantial 
equality, his self-respect is not easily impaired 


remunerative toil under the lash of a necessity 
| Sharper, more stinging, and hardly less degrad- 


| ing than the snap of whip-cord? Verily, if,as | ry an English nobleman. 


publicists and jurists have dreamed, society is 


by the humblest position—“A man’s a man | intended to bean association of interests to | 
for a’ that,’ he knows, before the law. But | protect the weak against the strong, then is so- 
a woman, not having this, has only the usages ciety, as says Montesquieu,“a most magnificent 
of society to guide her; and sa long as society | failure,’ for it is, and has ever been in effect, a 
talks about “master’’ and “servant’’ I do not | conspiracy of the strong against the weak. 


blame the American girl for refusing to accept 
such a position—just as I do not blame, but 
applaud, the American man for refusing to 
wear livery. I only blame them, in either 
case, when the alternative is starvation or sin. 
Then pride sbould yield. 


But this is the conclusive proof that it is not | 
the house-work which is held degrading—that 
there is no difficulty in securing any number 
of American girls in our large country hotels, 
where they associate with their employers as | 
equals and callno man master. The fact that 
the proprietors of such hotels invariably prefer 
American “help’’ to Irish, shows that the phil- 
osophy of the whole question lies in a different 
direction from that indicated by our good 
friend, Miss Ingelow. The evil of which she 
speaks does not properly exist; the real diffi- 
culty lies in a different direction, and cannot 
be settled till we see farther into the social or- 
ganization that is to come. 

My own conviction has long been that the 
whole system of domestic service is wrong, 
and that its evils will help us to find out some 
form ot associated or co-operative life in the 
future. The progress of invention, too, has | 
already cleared away much of what was re- 
pulsive in household labor, and it may all be- | 
come a fine art, in another hundred years! 

T.W.8. | 
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WOMAN AS A CITIZEN. 


Animportant question is likely soon to be 
settled by the approaching trial of Susan B, | 
Anthony, for illegal voting at the last Presi- | 
dential election. She claimed the right to | 
vote by virtue of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth | 
Amendments to the Constitution, and actually | 
deposited her ballot, as did a dozen or more | 
other women. For this act she has been ar- | 

| 
| 


rested and found guilty, but the case is to go | 
before a higher court for final settlement. 


This is well; itis time we had an official in- 
terpretation of the laws, so that we may know 
whether or not Woman is a voting citizen. It | 
she is not, as the law now stands, (and we ex- 
pect to see the point taken decided against | 
her)then all in favor of the movement can at | 
once begin an agitation looking towards the | 
modification of the laws, or the enactment of | 
new ones, which shall give the women of | 
America the same rights men now possess. 

The world has not yet seen a real Republic, | 
where al] human beings stand on an equality | 


before the law. The class in powrr has al- | 


| of the long-sung golden-age, when no narrow 


Advancing civilization has, for the design of 
it, been nothing more than the perfecting of 
that machinery whose affair is to grind the 
faces of the poor. So longas human nature 
is essentially selfish, and essentially unenlight- 


| ened, it is the impossibility of preventing the 


light of knowledge from permeating all ranks, 
not the benevolent purpose of the world’s 
masters, that encourages the philanthropist 
to believe in progress, and reform to marshal 
its hosts. If the working man’s eyes could be 
effectually blinded at his work, his fingers 
would never know that they were handling 
treasure. “The Jesuits,” says Macauley, who 
may here be trusted, “appear to have discover- 
ed the precise point to which intellectual cul- 
ture can be carried without risk of intellectual 
emancipation.” Many a boasted school-sys- 
tem, under direction of a military dictator, or 
of a bigoted hierarchy, is fairly entitled to the 
same frank compliment. Of course it would 
be invidious to mention Bismarck, or New Eng- 
land, whose principal seats of learning refuse 
to open their doors to women! 

Fortunately, spite of our precaution, the great 
masses of the world, without distinction of 
race, color, condition or sex, are coming to | 
know that they are all equally and inalienably 
men, entitled to, and claiming therefore—not 
as a concession or privilege, that may be grant- 
ed or withholden—the rights, prerogatives 
and immunities, inberent in their common | 
manhood and so,ushering in that glorious morn 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Two of the pension agencies of this country 
are managed by women. 
Gen. Schenck’s youngest daughter is to mar- 


Mme. de Perinot has left 20,000 francs to the 
French Academy to founda prize for astro- 


| nomical researches. 


Miss Della Heed, of Boise city, has been ap- 
pointed enrolling clerk of the Council now in 
session in Idaho Territory. 

Grace Greenwood has purchased a lot at 
Maniton, Col., near the soda springs, and will 
build a dwelling house there next summer. 

The Crown Princess of Germany is making 
a design for a monument, to be erected on the 
field of Weissenburg by the officers of the third 


' army. 


The Empress Eugenie will soon issue a 
proclamation to the French people, announce 
ing that she assumes the regency during her 
son’s minority. 

Miss Jane R. Bulkley, well known in liter- 
ary and educational circles, and principal of 
the institute bearing her name, died at Tarry- 
town, Tuesday. 

Marguerite and Cecilia Cleveland, nieces of 
Horace Greeley, are said to possess consider- 
able skill in music, and Miss Cecilia is a fre- 
quent contributor to the daily press. 


Mrs. E. D. Stewart, of Springfield, delivered 
a lecture on the “History and Published Prin- 


| ciples of Masonry” before the lodge of Ames, 


Jeway, Dec. 27, giving much satisfaction. 
Mrs. Samuel Colt makes $800,000 a year by 

the sale of revolvers. She supplies the New 

York markets liberally, as is proved by the fre- 


quent murders that are perpetrated with her 
pistol. 


Miss Lena Clark, daughter of a banker in 
Newton, Iowa, walked seven miles from the 
Junction to Jefferson, when the thermometer 


| marked thirty degrees below zero, because the 


seas shall circumscribe the bounds of States, | train was belated. 
but when all shall be free men and citizens of | 


the whole world. FULLER-WALKER. 


see 


A CORRECTION. 


Oh, my dear JoURNAL, why did you break | 
my heart and drive me frantic, by making me 
utter such wretched nonsense as this, in the | 
article for Jan. 11? 

“All hail, Advance! Put off the darkness | 
of Egypt into the light of the Promised Land. | 
Put off heathen prejudice into Christian lib- | 
erty.”’ 

Whatd really did say was :— 

“All hail, Advance. Out of the darkness of 
Egypt into the light of the Promised Land. 
Out of heathen prejudice into Christian liber- 
ty;’’ which I flatter myself sounds better. 
Please make the correction, if you have a 
heart to feel for others’ woes. 

LAVINIA GOODELL. 


—<—— ee 


ways quietly ignored whole races and sexes of | LETTFR FROM EMILY FAITHFULL---HOR- | 


human beings; has legislated, declaimed, pray- | 


ed and fought, as if they were the saints of 


the earth to whom God had given special | 


rights, The central idea of human society is 
one of caste, either resting upon race, color or 
sex. 

So true is this, from the days of Babylon 
and Athens, to the days of New York and Bos- 
ton, that only on the 6th day of March, in 
the year of our Lord, 1857, Chief Justice 
Taney, of the Supreme court of the United 
States of America, rendered his solemn official 


decision that “all men’’ in the Declaration of | 


Independence, does not mean all men, but ex- 
cludes ‘‘Africans and persons of African de- 
scent;’’—and thisis right. It does not, it did 
not, any more than “all persons’’ in the Four- 
teenth Amendment means women. Taney 
was a good lawyer and an honest man, as men 
go; blame the traditions of society, not their 
faithful interpreter. How many think of the 
black man and all women under that phrase ? 
They were not included in “We, the people of 
the United States, in order to form a more 


rfect union ;” not included in ‘‘We hold these | 
pe 


truths to be self-evident, that all men are cre- 
ated equal!’’ 

The quiet ignoring of the human existence 
of whole races of human beings, and of the hu- 
man rights of thousands who are conceded a 


human existence, has been going on all through 
the ages, and yet statesmen have planned, or- | 
ators talked, and warriors campaigned for free. 


dom—freedom for democratic Athens with her 


Aristides the Just, and her 100,000 slaves; free- | 
dom for Rome, when “to be a Roman was | 


greater than a king,’’ provided you had money, 
rank and influence enough to keep your neck 


from the yoke of Roman bondage; freedom | 


for London, where, down to the middle of the 
last eentury, examples remained of the former 
customary sale of wives in open mart; while 
slavery in Great Britain was not formally abol- 


| ACE GREELEY ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 


ENGLAND. 


| Eprrors JourRNAL:—I have just read, with 
| great interest, Antoinette Brown Blackwell's 
| letter on Mr. Greeley, in your issue of the 11th 
inst. I cannot help thinking that your read- 
ers will be interested in hearing an opinion 
expressed by Mr. Greeley, last October, in the 
course of a conversation I had with him, with 


franchisement of English women. 

We had discussed many of the pros and 
cons, and at last, in speaking of the hardships 
to which women were subjected, by exclusion 
from direct representation, I alluded to the in- 
justice of our English laws, with regard to the 


| 


property of married women, the unfair appro- | 


priation, to boys, of educational endowments, 
| left for the benefit of both sexes, and finally, 
| the refusal of landlords to retain women as 

tenants, and I mentioned several cases in 
, which wives had managed farms during the 
| husband’s illness, and had, on their death, been 
ejected on this account and no other. 

»Mr. Greeley seemed much struck by this, 
| and observed that “it was such a practical and 

weighty disadvantage,”’ that he should, “for 
| the future, be unable to say that Female Suf- 
frage was not required in England.” 

Yours truly, EMILY FAITHFULL. 
Peterboro, N. Y., Jan, 14, 1873. 


Our readers will be glad to learn that Miss 
Emily Faithfull, of London, is to visit our city, 
and will deliver a lecture in Tremont Temple, 
on Tuesday evening, Feb. 4. Her subject will 
be “Glimpses of Great Men and Women I 
have known.”’ Her etforts in London to ele- 
vate women are well known in this country 
Nothing should be left undone to make her 
visit here a success. We hope that the hall 
will be crowded when she lectures, and that it 
' will prove a pecuniary success, 


It is thought the death of Viscountess Bea- 


| consfield, Disraeli’s wife, will lose the great 
| Tory leader his power, as her wealth, which 
| now reverts to her 


family, gave him social 
standing, and made leadershtp possible. 


The subseriptions for Mr. Talmadge’s new 


| Tabernacle, in Brooklyn, N. Y., have begun to 


come in. An old lady gave her gold spec- 
tacles, which were sold at auction for $200, 
and returned to the donor as good as ever and 
twice as precious. 


Among the women preachers who are at- 
tracting attention is a Miss Amanda Smith, a 
colored woman who labored with marked suc- 
cess at the national Camp-meeting last sum- 
mer. She visited Cincinnati lately, when 


crowded houses waited upon her ministry. 


A German Countess, who is an earnest Cath- 
olic, has made a curious vow, to present to the 
Pope every year a purse of gold coin and a 
baptized Jew. The first of these offerings was 


, made a short time since, the Jew being made 


a member of the church at the Basilica, with 
imposing ceremonies. 


Among the deaths reported last week are 
those of the wife of Horace White, of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, aud Mrs. Anne Crane Seemuller 


| of Baltimore, author of ‘Emily Chester” and 


regard to Jacob Bright’s efforts for the en- | 


other novels, both in Germany, and of Jane R. 
Bulkley, a well-known teacher, formerly of 
Hartford, at Tarrytown, N. Y. 


The indictment against Susan B. Anthony 
charges that she “was then a person of the 
female sex, contrary to the form of the statute 
of the United States of America in such case 
made and provided, and against the peace of 
the United States and their dignity.” Apropos 
of this, the Boston Journal remarks that 


| “People generally are probably not aware that 


there is any statute against being a woman.”’ 


Miss Hosmer continues to be a model of en- 
thusiastic industry at Rome. Orders pour in 
upon her from all quarters. A work for which 
Miss Hosmer has evidently many orders is the 
head of Medusa. Her conception of this char- 
acter is very different from that of most mod- 
ern artists. Instead of making her so repul- 
sive, with her living, writhing hair, that no one 
can look even at the representation without a 


| sort of horror, here admiration enchains the 


fascinated gaze of the visitor, nor would one— 
dvead much the being thus changed into stone, 
were there a certainty of mirroring back the 


| beauty of this figure upon whose head small 


wings mingle on each side with the hair, the 
bust alone being entwined with snakes, re. 
sembling more an Etruscan necklace than the 
dread reptiles symbolized. The most beautifal 
of the repetitions of this subject is one tinted 
with a cream color, against which, the polished 
white band passing around the forehead con- 
trasts finely. 
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“80 NICE TO BE A WRITER.” 


You uttered those words, fair Prissy, and 
your companion Karl responded—‘“delightful 
*pon honor.” 

Shall I tell you what it is to be a writer? 
It ls to work when others rest, to spend hours 
in hard study, and days over books of the old 
time, as well as the new; to search for dainty 
bifS of thought, to say true things kindly, and 
be blamed for your freedom; to declaim 
against error, and be told “it would not an- 
swer,” toserd away, at your publisher's request, 
forty pages written with infinite care, and 
have'them returned as “too mild” or ‘draw it 
milder ;” to write others full of zeal, and fire, 
which are pronounced “the very thing,’ and 


again, to dash off a third or fourth which falls | 


far below your own ideas, but comes to you 
with “your best’’ on the margin. 

It is to write a poem which A. pronounces 
glorious, B. twaddle, and D. exquisite, or to 
finish an essay with much pains-taking which 


your friends praise enthusiastically, and your | 


foes (for you are sure to have foes if there is 
any metal in you), declare stupid. It is to 
write words of tenderness for sore-hearted 
ones, and be reproached by the gay for your 
sad views of life, or to dash off a sprightly 
sketch only to be told, ‘“‘very spirited, very 
taking, but solid matter does best,’’ but, never- 
theless, the solid matter drops down with a 
thud, and the spirited sketch goes on, and on, 
and is made much of, far and near, until, some 
day, a little obscure sheet quotes it, with the 
words “flippant” added, like the sting of a 
wasp. 

Worst of all, it is to hear men you honor 
and respect, wonder why women devote them- 
selves to such light work as tickling the pub- 
lic palate through newspaper columns, when 
the broad field of literature is open to them, 
and you are powerless to defend yourself, 
with a pair of little shoes laughing at the toes, 
for lightness brings a higher price in the 
market, than solid merit. “Oh, it is so nice 
to be a writer’’—to give up all your grand 
dreams of work, and buckle on your harness. 
To have shop-girls nudge each other, and 
whisper as you pass, to have clerks comment- 
ing on your last article, while you purchase 
the family flannels, or to hear your nom de 
plume whispered audibly as you take your 
place in concert-room, or cloak-room, to find 
your wardrobe criticised, and your children 
catechised, in fact to be public property. 

It is to be visited during the early morning, 
by some female Paul Pry, and the next day 
hear yourself denounced as a slattern, because, 
in your zeal to avoid a complaint of long wait- 
ing, you ran into the corner of your sewing- 
machine and made an unlucky rentin your 
morning dress, or, to be “engaged”’ to a visitor, 
because nature refuses to be comforted with a 
fifteen minutes nap, instead of five hours 
sleep, and find your constitutional laziness a 


erasing such ungainly words as “squelched” 
and substituting an entire sentence; to finish 
and polish, until the honorable gentleman 
looks at it through his glasses, and declares in 
delight, “He did not know he could do so 
well.” To crawl into your bed, when others 
are rising, for a few moments’ sleep, to be fol- 
lowed by a cup of coffee, and a six-page arti- 
, ele forthe Up and Down Magazine, which 
| you write with a bandage about your brow, 
| smelling of vinegar, the acidity of which may 
| or may not, penetrate your article. You are 

determined it shall not, for sweetness can 





overcome the bitterest pill, at least, for a time, | 


| and sharpness does not become of necessity, 
| acidity. You hold one hand on your throb- 
| bing temples, and write with your whole heart 
| in your subject; and, at last, when you fold it 
| up, and put it, with trembling, tired fingers, in 
| its wrapper, you sigh as you think how longit 
may be before the reward of your labor is in 
your hand. You have complied with the re- 
| quest, have “sent it immediately,” and written 
at high pressure to accomplish it, and now, 
you throw yourself down to suffer the conse- 
quences of the mental strain. You have been 


fered from chills, but this is none of it; a com- 
bination of chills, fever, sea sickness, and every 
known thing, save small-pox, affects you for a 
time, and you shut your eyes, wishing they 
might remain closed indefinitely; all at once, 
a memory of something to be done, steals over 
you, a promised article for the Daily Sun, 
which must be prepared before midnight, and 
you rise with a groan, determined once more 
to do battle, and do it bravely. Some one tells 
you “stimulants are the things you need,” 
but your puritanic education interferes, and 
your next thought is, “what have I todo with 
stimulants, with the cry of ‘coal gone’ or 
‘flour qut,’ ringing in my ears.” 

You rush out into the prre fresh air, for old 
Dame Nature soothes you like a tired child, 
and calms your quivering nerves. You have 
gathered a bit of freshness and purity from a 
little child’s face, and begin to feel yourself 
again, when one of the Bore family pounces 
upon you, and takes you to task for “ your so- 
cial omissions,’ “your bounden duty to soci- 
ety,” and “the good you might do,”’ 

You espy a friendly car, and take refuge in 
it, hoping to pass unmolested; but just as you 
take your seat, the friendly (?) voice of Mrs. 
Croaker startles you with, “Dear me, how pale 
you are looking, why don’t you go out more ?”’ 
and instantly you feel all the eyes in the car, 
magnified and multiplied, looking upon you, 
and you are resolved to keep up bravely. You 
join in the so-called conversation, and say, in 
your desperate attempt to be agreeable, a dozen 
things which, on reflection, prove to be pre- 
cisely twelve too many; and then, you get 
out and go home again, envying the newsboy 
who shouts “evening paper” without one 
| thought of the labor required in its “make 





subject of remark at the annual meeting of | up.’’ 


the Try-to-be-good Society. ‘So nice to bea You find two new holes in the study carpet, an | 


| enlarged list of wants, and begin to count the | 


writer,’ when you are obliged to run away 
frum the society of your friends to ‘‘write up” 
the last sensation, or deny yourself your ac- 
customed walk, because the ‘‘imp” intruded 
with “proof’’ just as you were pulling on your 
gauptlets. To be always primed, and loaded 
with wit, and wisdom, always informed on 
the topics of the day, although you bolted the 
newspaper with your Graham roll, and have 


not had leisure to attend to the digestion of | 


either. To give liberally to every charity, 


when the bills of your butcher and baker, and | 


candlestick-maker are peering at you ‘ike so 
many demons with horrid eyes, all troubled 
with chronic enlargement in every part. You 
have adim consciousness of these same bills 
being your thorn in the flesh, and you venture 
to utter a word or two about exorbitant prices, 
but are at once silenced with, “oh, you writers 


| days in order to ascertain how soon if will be 

quite proper for you to ask for the pecuniary 
| result of your labors, and the asking is worse 
| than the earning, believe me. Brains, my dear 
girl, are ata premium until you demand the 


| cash, and then do not be surprised if the very | 
| pages which have praised your articles most, | 
cease to honor you, and you find the writers | 
of your former praises assuring you, with won- | 


drous courtesy, ‘‘that so many write for pleas- 


skilled laborers who demand payment.” Im- 
| agiue if you can, my dear, atime when so many 
| make dresses for pleasure, you will have yours 
manufactured for nothing; or when coal- 
| dealers furnish you gratis, and the b aker’s bill 
| is an impossible thing, thanks to the kindness 


sea-sick, but this is not like it; you have suf- | 


ure now, it is quite unnecessary to employ | 


THE WAIST. the approval of her fellows, imagines by this 
a we ba species of self-torture to obtain their suffrages. 
Thisty years or theseateute age, w A Of course it is a signal failure continually re- 


pened te find ourselves in the studio of s| 
pe pereeres ¥ peated. Dressmakers (poor souls!) are the 
goang tian,~0 ting peeae peer 6) Be | priestesses of our heathen worship. They, by 


West End, London, when a cousin, lately re- | : : . 
turned from a two years’ visit to American rel- | practical devotion, preserve the faith in all its 


| stringency. Assuming that their patrons are 
rdi- 
wpa th nono and wes very o | true believers with themselves, they adhere 


After an introduction, which put us all three carefully to the standard. The small waist is 


ou a friendly footing at once, the artist, with the dressmaker’s strong point. The dress is 


quiet tact, drew his girlish cousin on to describe | - rege = 1: a effort 
| the novelty and peculiarity of her life in a New | the hooks are made to grasp ; e eyes. | 
“Too tight, do yousay, ma’am? Oh, dear, | 


England village, which she did with charming | ‘ 
soiiaie tery esc With great natural no! Pray do not let it out a particle. It gives | 
; | you an elegant figure.” 
refinement, she was wondcrfully free from the | yo 
conventionalisms of manner common among And we allow ourselves to be deluded by | 
| this weak appeal to our vanity,—take the | 


i he af- 
| women of society, and I could see thet she af | dress from her hand, and put behind us all 


j . s 8 ® * | 
| fected him, as she did myself, like a mild spring | toubef reciem. We do were, wo wast te 


| breeze. He did not disguise the pleasure her | ‘ beng 
| Presence gave him as a moved from picture | such keeping the plastic figures of our young 


to picture, questioning, relating, observing, her | girls, permit such uninstructed minds bed —_ 
. : .,,, | press on them false ideas of the beautiful,— 
| every pose a free study for the painter. She 


, i , : | contempt for nature and health. 
] was perkage cightecn—aet beautiful, Judged There are dressmakers who have a genius 


lb les, but fascinating from the sympathetic 

| by rules, but fascinating ymp F . full d artisti 
oukt - : , f face, and her | °F clothing the person gracefully and artisti- 
| and intelligent animation of her face, an , cally without, in the least, interfering with 


i . Sb 
prayer md gutuses. She its freedom ; but these are few and far between. 
. ‘ For the others, it behooves every woman to 
“ hy,” at length broke . 
Thank Weaven, Sophy,” ot lng ose | maintain ber ground with them, and, in every 


“ heaven you have a . 
om the artist, shank - y ‘ instance, to give her influence in favor of the 
waist, a natural waist that corresponds with 
natural waist. 


the depth of your chest and the width of your We look forward to the day when physical 


oe pamper shoe sare a sight perfection shall be as sedulously cultivated 
The girl | blushed, evi dently ple seth om tn and as highly valued in this country as it was 
compliment. ‘You shouid thank our Ameri- in ancient Greece. It will come slowly, as the 
can cousins, country cousins at that, if you result of Woman’s industrial and political en- 
ove of my “elumey fleure.” os mamma franchisement, when, enjoying the sweets of 
appr y Bon vatagg freedom and equality, she will put far behind 


calls it. But indeed, Charley,I don’t know ale 
what to do; mamma seems to look on it as a her every sign of her previous childishness 
and irresponsibility. G. B. K. 


family misfortune that I have no waist,—that . , : ' 
ania it alone—that is, you know ; and,to California, Jan. 2, 1873. 
tell the truth, I felt quite nervous about meet- ae 
ing your critical eye.” 

“Shake hauds, Sophy, do!” he said, rising 
with earnest warmth. ‘If women only knew 
how contemptible their tortured waists appear 
to men, I do believe they would leave them as 
God made them. Now, Sophy, 1 donot mean 
to flatter when I say that you are graceful and 
attractive in manner, but I insist that at least 
half your charm is dependeat on your un- 
trammeled piiysical proportions, just as your 
sister’s constrained, listless air comes principal- 
ly from her cramped vital organs. Positively, 
Sophy, I shudder when I see her approaching. 
I am horribly conscious of the éeformity, even 
when it would seem to be concealed by a 
shawl. Grace is defined as surplus power; 
but given the power in muscle, or the vitality 
that moves muscle, and there must still be 
added the freedom to exercise it. I am sure 
you must see, cousin, that corsets and grace 


are incompatible.’ 
I was a girl myself at this time, and the les- 


son made a greatimpressionon me, Notlong 
after, in another part of the same social circle, 
I happened to hear a mother giving directions 














WOMAN'S RIGHTS RIDICULED. 


A very popular drama for amateur actors 
has been “The Spirit of Seventy-six,” which 
gives a ludicrous travesty of the demands of 
the strong-minded women, who are supposed, 
in the year 1876, to have quite got the control 
of things generally, and to have banished the 
men to the kitchen and nursery. Everybody 
who hears it enjoys it, except, of course, those 
who have the cause considerably at heart. A 
drama of similar spirit has just been publish- 
ed in Calcutta, entitled Kinchit Jalayoga, the 
humor of which consists in holding up to rid- 
icule the Brahmo ladies of the progressive sec- 
tion, These ladies are so far in advance of 
their Age that they have brazenly attended 
their husbands to places of public amusement, 
and some of them have been known to forget 
so far the decency of their sex as to sit down at 
the same table and eat with their husbands 
and brothers. Nay, a widow or two among 
them, instead of proclaiming herself a dog and 
contentedly living a dog’s life, has been guilty 
of the crime, incredible of Hindu widows, of 
: ° : : captivating and marrying a second husband. 
to the = pede dressing her little girl, | But the ankiod thing about this Kinchit Jala- 
pa iy edig- car to Ellen’s objections. | yeue to that & te @ sonestary of the-Calonten 


: | Brahmo Somaj who has written the satire. It 
Lace the stays pretty tight. Would you be- | is as if it should be proved that Mrs. D.S, Cur- 


lieve it, Jane, Mrs. Sequard told me last night tis, the author of “The Spirit of Seventy-six,” 
that her bastend, the Coster, positively forbids instead of being an orthodox punditess of the 
her ever puis Geseee ely ie girl, and , older religion of Woman’s subjection, should 
are 6 ened pe’ ows aoe. - » aagy | be proved to be one of the associated editors 
cruel, for think what a figure she will be when of the WomAN’s JoURNAL.—Inilependent. 

she’s a young lady and enters society !’ 











“Lor ma’am, he’s an hunreasonable fa- | 


é SILVER WEDDINGS A NUISANCE. 
| ther!” Jane replied. pies 


this dangerous superstition. Other fashiona- | parties” and silver weddings. 
ble absurdities, defiant alike of the laws of 
nature and art, have had their day and disap- 
| peared, This superstition, most injurious 


of all; injurious equally to health, intellect 


| nuisances dubbed asilver wedding. 
I knew as well as anybody that we had been 


Thirty years, in this country at least, have A lady living in a Rhode Island town, tells | 
done a little, a very little towards uprooting | the public what she knows about “surprise | 
“T have been | 
the unwilling recipient of one of those social | 


Isaac and | ; 
| comes, the greater is our complacency. She 


. . ‘ . , | cannot take ar ercise, for it is so fatiguing. 
married twenty-five years, but we didn’t wish | ae any eae porate atar< 


EQUAL PAY FOR WOMEN. 


President Grant promises his official influ- 
ence in favor of equal pay for men and women 
for the same kind and quality of work done for 
the government. This makes him a practical 
champion of Woman’s Rights, and entitles 
him to the homage of the sex in a far greater 
degree than can be claimed for any of the ros- 
trum-rattlers of the Woodhull, Anthony and 
Tilton persuasion. There is neither sense nor 


| justice in the practice now prevailing at Wash- 


ington, which gives a woman fifty dollars a 
month for the same work for which a man re- 
ceives one hundred or one hundred and fifty. 
The pay should be graduated according to the 
work, and not according to the sex of the 
worker, and General Grant says this shall be 
done so far as he has the power to have it 
done. When it is done, we suppose the suf- 
fragists will claim the credit of having brought 
it about; but the fact is, it would probably 
have been done long ago, if it hadn’t been hin- 
dered by the help of the least influential and 
least respectable of the suffrage people.—Mo. 
Democrat. 


Ee 


BEAUTIFUL BLACKMAILERS. 


Prominent among these fair furies, who are 
lost and caught sight of every once in a while, 
through the maze of crime which is brought 
to light in the columns of the newspapers, is 
the beautiful blackmailer, who sails into view 
with the same regularity as the small-pox, the 
yellow fever, or the cholera, only much often- 
er. Neither is it possibleto take any precau- 
tionary measures against her. She cannot be 
warded off by vaccination, like a superior sort 
of disease which an inferior one shuts down 
upon. At the spot where she takes up her 
abode, there, for the time being, every one 
around her possessing money and credulity is 
bound to bleed and fall. There is never any 
variation in her appearance. Who ever 
heard of an ugly woman’s blackmailing? She 
is always beautiful, generally blonde, and ney- 
er blundering. She takes up her quarters at 
first-class hotels, fools the cashier, beguiles the 
clerk, fascinates the bell-boy, and occasionally 
staves off the day of doom by coming down 
with a little ready money. Her heart is so’ 
cold that if it had teeth they would chatter; 
but there is usually one soft spot in it which is 
inaccessible at all times, save when she shrinks 
beneath the touch of the police. She dresses 
in the newest fashions, wears jewels outside 
her gloves, and ingratiates herself with exclu- 
sive people of society. She has a knack of nat- 
tily gnawing her way int8 an individual’s past 
life, finding out something criminal or vicious 
there, and blackmailing on the result. Her 
craft is her capital, and the foolishness of re- 
spectable people provides her with the oppor- 
tunity of turning it to the best advantage.— Ar- 
cadian. 


oe 


PALENESS OF OUR WOMEN. 


The paleness of women seems to be indige- 
nous to America; for while Englishwomen, 
from twenty to thirty, are rosy-cheeked, and 
yet not wholly animal, the cheeks of the Amer- 
ican woman, generally, if not sunken, are yet 
pallid to an alarming degree, suggesting the 
appearance of disease and permature decay. 
The vagaries of fashion and style are powerful 
in every clime. Fond parents in China 
squeeze their daughter’s feet till the little 
maiden is maimed for life, and unfit for any ac- 
tive occupation. Among us, matters are carried 
just as far; for we suffer our daughtet’s lungs 
to be compressed into the narrowest space— 
we canuot compress her brains; for, if she had 
any, she would not submit to the squeezing 
process—and the paler and thinner she be- 


| of those who bake for pleasure: 





can afford it, you make money fast and easy.” | Like all pictures Prissy, mine has a bright 
You long to cry out “shame” as you think of the | side, and I should be an unworthy artist if I 
hard work of an entire week, for which you | tailed to show it you. 
were paid less than the man who painted your | hand, and behold a dainty little note; open it | 
kitchen floor in one day. | and read: “God bless you for kind words 

Make money! It is to look with hungry | sweetly said; I shall know you in Heaven.” | 
eyes on a plump pile of bills, in your publish- | And here is a child’s printed message of love, 
er’s hand while he is saying in your ear *‘you ; with a bunch of violets. We have pressed them, 
ought to have twice, yes thrice, the amount | and long to take the little stranger to our | 
we pay you for this, but our expenses are so | hearts. The letter with the black border tells | 
heavy, and—well, we will do better by you | its own story, and I see you smile through | 
soon”—and soon,and soon does not come; soon | tears as you read it. The little trinket yonder 


Look well on the right | 


never will never come, if you listen and be- | is labeled—“A stranger thanks his physician” | 


lieve ; green backs are attainable only through | and the physician grows stronger with the 
much tribulation to most of us, Prissy dear, | thank offering. Here is another from an old 
especially to writers. | traveler, an old man’s ‘God bless you,” stimu- 
Reporters, much abused and long-suffering, | ants enough now, Prissy dear. And fet 
belong to your envied class. Look at them | another, ‘“‘who wonders how you knew her 
for a moment—women reporters we mean— | Case so well,’’ but you do not wonder, although 
the men will take care of themselves, they | You May never see her, and puzzle much over 
usually do, and crowd a little hard on the wo- | the strange signature, for the key to all life. 
men’s side of the gallery, too. | work is knowledge, and we who have tasted of 
The gallantry of the sex is more observable | the waters of Marah have found an antidote. 
in the parlor than in the bread and butter | Y¢S, Prissy, it is so nice to be a writer, when 
struggle for existence, and women who must | W¢ look upon these flowers by the wayside. 
work, seldom find the same kindly tone as the , 50 blessed to know one heart is stronger, one 
women who will not work. But all these things , Spirit brighter, one pathway less rugged for 
will be adjusted by-and-by, and we can afford | Our poor human words, We drop the curtain 
to wait hopefully, with such men as Curtis | over the toil and weariness, disappointment 
and Beecher to cry out good cheer. and care, and leave only the bright portion of 
“So nice to be a writer,” especially a report- | the picture for your eyes to rest upon, going 
er. To wade through snow and slush, to hear } 00 steadily with the work allotted to us, count- 
Mr. Noodle’s argument on the Service Reform, | ing ourselves honored, as the medium of peace, 
and take him down verbatim ; to go afterward | Pleasure, or comfort to even “one of Christ’s 
to your den, and “do him up” as he should be, ! little ones.” KaTE TRUE. 








| further. 


| @ woman is cheerful, graceful or courageous, 





| and beauty, and the subtle charm depend- 


ent on freedom, still retains an imperfect hold. 


| It istrue that young children are not, now, as 
| then, put into a vice; nevertheless, feminine 
| public sentiment still induces the girl of four- | 


teen to decide that her waist is large enough, 
and must be henceforth kept from developing 
The hips, the shoulders may expand 
as they please. It will not do to give free | 
spave to the interior economy. In conse- | 
quence of this preposterous tradition, scarcely 


She is never what she might be; never enjoys | 
life as she might. Repression at the very cen- | 
ter of the physical system does tenfold mischief. 
It is a noticeable fact that, in families of es- 
tablished position in the intellectual and so- 
cial world, the artificial waist has almost dis- | 
appeared. This is due to two causes which 
are readily distinguished, viz: the sufficient 
self-respect of unquestioned position, and ac- 
quaintance with art; the former having the 
greaterinfluence, It is Darwin who says (we 
believe) that “qualities induced by circum- 
stances inhere in thatsex (only) on whom the 
circumstances pressed.”” Now we know that 
tradition and experience have tended, hither- 
to, to depress in Woman those qualities that en- 
sure firmness, decision, and quiet self-esteem, 
and in consequence, the large majority of our 
sex defer to custom, and prostrate themselves 
before fashionable fetiches in a manner quite 
inexplicable to our more self-satisfied brothers. 
The small waist is prima facie evidence of 


| Dick and the dragon, any one who could be 


to celebrate the event, for numerous reasons. | She cannot ont mach, aged thing, We she 
We didn’t wizh to beg for presents. Our | has no appetite. She can only pick at this 
“ | dish and sip of that. The fresh air is tabooed 
house is not large enough to accommodate all | : 7 ye 
\ a oe : | as unhealthy, and she lives in an artificially 
we would wish to invite on such an occasion, ented ‘ph Wh a , 
and we could not bring ourselves to slight | nents : ormneny ere. ' at won er, then, 
any; and, not being partial to large parties if she falls into consumption before she is thir- 
an Ager goats 7 ‘ - ’ | ty, and, at the very age when life should be 
judge of our consternation, when we were | . / h oy f d 
overwhelmed by a mob consisting of some Geen We Bee, Ge wrsvannnfh.pharyenent y age 
of our own friends, and many who were and crabbed? Our picture is not exaggerated, 
not our friends, or even acquaintances. Tom, | when one recalls to mind that a vant number 
of people still live who think it is so vulgar 
to grow fat and rosy, and so genteel to grow 
| thin and pallid.— Jewish Messenger. 


induced to sign their name to a paper and pay 
their money to help buy a tea set, under the 
promise of coming to our house and having a 
gay time, just as they would have paid for go- 
ing to any place of amusement. 

The presents were very nice indeed, but I 
shall never use them, and for them we are 
put under obligations to a class of people 
whose acquaintance we did not desire. They 
rummaged and ransacked the house, from gar- 
ret to cellar, looked into my closets and bu- 
reau drawers, and even counted the blankets 
on my own and my servant’s bed, smashed my 
pet cast, wore holes in my sitting-room carpet 
by dancing on it, and have made capital for 
gossip out of my household arrangements gen- 
erally. There were even people present to 
whom I was not introduced. We have always 
been independent; retained our old friends 
and made few new ones. Now 1am expected 
to call on Mrs. this, that, and the other, and to 
speak to their husbands and brothers when I 
meet them on the street, for their names are 
on that paper which accompanied our silver 


—<——_ 


EMERGENCIES. 


Ifa person falls down in a fit, and begins to 
snore loudly, with very red face, it is apoplexy. 
Let him be seated so as to favor the blood go- 
ing downward, away from the head; apply 
cold cloths to the head, or cushtons of equal 
quantities of snow or pounded ice and com- 
mon salt. If the person is perfectly still, face 
pale, and there is no perceptible breathing, it 
is a fit of fainting. Do not touch him, except 
to loosen the clothing; then keep off five or 
ten feet distant, so as to allow the air to come 
in; make no noise, and there wili very soon 
be a calm, quiet return to consciousness and 
life; for it is only a momentary cessation of 
the circulation of the blood to the head. But 
suppose there is a very violent motion of the 
hands and feet, and all sorts of bodily contor- 
tions, it is epilepsy. Let the man contort un- 
til he is tired; you can’t ho!d him still; all 
your efforts only tend to aggravate the trouble 





want of brains, rational faculties, self-respect. 
The average young woman abjectly craving 





among the list of donors.” —Globe. and to exhaust the strength; all that ought to 
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be done is to keep the unfortunate from hurt- 
ing himself. There is no felt suffering, for, as 
soon as he comes to, he will tell you that he re- 
members nothing whatever of what has pass- 
ed, appears to be the only calm and self-pos- 
sessed person in the whole crowd, and is appar- 
ently as perfectly well as before the occur- 
rence. 

Dizziness often comes instantaneously, and 
we begin to reel before we know it. Shut the 
eyes, whether you are walking along the street, 
looking over a precipice, ascending a ladder, or 
climbirlg to a ship’s masthead ; the fear of diz- 
ziness disappears instantly if you look upward: 
—RHall’s Journal of Health. 


HOW A WOMAN CHANGED A VOTE. 


At Caldwell, Warren County, the hangers 
round the polls stopped their rowdy noise and 
coarse jokes as a well-known old man entered 
the polling-place, accompanied by his neatly 
clad wife. They moved on, through tobacco 
smoke and worse fumes, through the as- 
tonished crowd, straight up to the polls, where 
a Democratic board of inspectors presided. 
’T was thought to be acase of Woman’s Rights 
—a demand to vote; but it turned out that 
the calm and dignified old lady had no desire 
to vote, herself. It seems her liege lord was 
not a strong-minded man—was somewhat in 
his dotage, and, although a Republican, he 
had now and then yielded to the Democrat- 
ic strategy. By purchase, coaxing, or mis- 
representation, he had once or twice given 
his suffrage to swell the majority of that 
Democratic town. His wife determined that 
this fall there should be no failure of full du- 
ty and accompanied her voting half for that 
purpose. The old man cast a full set of Re- 
publican ballots, which it took the demoral- 
ized board a half-hour to receive, and then 
the aged pair quietly left the room, and re- 
turned to the humble abode, where dwelt 
this sovereign and his brave old better, much 
better half.—G/enn’s Falls (N. Y.,) Messenger. 





A LADY’S SPEECH ON BOWLES BROTHERS. 


At a meeting in Paris of the creditors of 
Bowles Brothers & Co., the Chairman of the 
Committee of Supervision, in the course of a 
verbal report of their proceedings, alluded to 
the charges of fraud brought against the 
Messrs. Bowles, in London, and added that, 
as far as the Committee had been able to in- 
vestigate the facts, no misappropriation, or 
breach of trust had been committed by the 
Paris branch of Bowles Brothers. Upon this 
acurious scene ensued. A lady creditor, Mrs. 
Jane Gray Seaver, started up from her chair 
and said :— 

I cannot permit you, Mr. Chairman, to 

make any such statement. You are laboring 
under a mistake, sir, if you believe this house 
free from the stigma of fraud. A week previ- 
ous to the failure of this house, I arrived in 
Paris from New York, bringing a letter of in- 
troduction, given me by a gentleman, to Mr. 
Charles Bowles, whom he knew here quite 
intimately some years ago, when he was pre- 
sumed to be a gentleman. I also brought 
with me a draft for 5000 and some odd francs 
on the house of Bowles Brothers, together 
with a letter of credit on Brown, Shipley & 
Co. Tht morning after my arrival in Paris, 
I called at the house and asked for Mr. 
Charles Bowles, and was informed that he 
had gone to America. Mr. William Bowles 
then came forward, read the letter intended 
for his brother, and very courteously put him- 
self at my disposal. I thanked him and said: 
“Mr. Bowles, I have a draft on you,” at the 
same time handing the paper to him. He 
opened and read it, saying: “Very well, mad- 
am, do you wish anything on it this morn- 
ing?” “No, sir,” I replied. “I will dropin, in 
a day or two, and get something.” I then 
added, ‘“‘By the way, Mr. Bowles, I have a 
*letter of credit on another house, which per- 
haps I had better leave with you for safe 
keeping, lest I should lose it.” 
means, leave it with us,” was his reply, “I 
can lock it up in the safe; should you lose it, 
it would cause you great inconvenience.” I 
drew the letter from my pocket, and as I 
handed it to him, I remarked that I did not 
wish to draw any money on it while in Paris, 
as it would enablg me to draw al] over Europe. 
and my draft on him would be quite sufficient 
for my wants while I remained in the French 
capital. 
safe with them, and I bade him good morn- 
ing, and left. This was on the Saturday 
morning, one week previous to the failure. 
On the Wednesday following, three days be- 
fore the house suspended, I came to the bank, 
and again called for Mr. William Bowles, who 
immediately appeared. 
Bowles, I will have to draw on you for a little 
money this morning.’ He asked me how much 
I wanted, and I replied, “About 400 francs.” 
He went to the safe, counted out the amount, 
and said : “Here are 400 franes,” requesting me, 
at the same time, to sign a paper, which I sup- 
posed was a receipt for the amount. I didn’t 
read it, but said, as 1 complied with the re- 
quest, “Mr. Bowles, I know nothing of busi- 
ness, but suppose it will be all right: I have 
to trust entirely to you.’ “You will be dealt 
with honorably, madam,” he replied. I said, 
“I presume so,” thanked him, and left. 

On the following Monday morning I heard, 
like every one else, of the failure, and came up 
to the bank to get my letter of credit. I took 
it and returned to my hotel, resigned to lose my 
money. I happened to remark to some one 
at the house where IJ resided, that I had a day 
or two previous drawn 400 francs on my draft. 
Thereupon I was advised to open my letter of 
credit, and see that it had not been charged to 
me on that. “Why,” I said, “of course not; 
they could not. I bad a draft on them, and 
this letter is on another house. Besides, Mr. 
Bowles knew that I did not intend making use 
of it here.” However, I drew the letter from 
the envelope, and, sir, if you know anything 
of Yankee spirit and anger [applause] when it 
has risen to its highest pitch, you may possibly 


“Oh. by all } 


He replied that it would be perfectly | 


I said to him, “Mr. | 


have some conception of my indignation when 
I found that Mr. Bowles had charged it to i 
letter of credit. I hastened back to the ban 
and asked to see Mr. Bowles; I was told that 
I could not see him, as he was engaged. I 
said I will see him, or I will tear down every 
stone from this building. |Applause.|] I was 
then ushered into his presence, and when I 
confronted him ard accused him of the fraud, 
he told me such a pitiful story, at the same 
time promising to have that amount refunded 
to me, that he quite won my sympathies, and, 
I advised him togo to bed and rest. | Applause.| 
On the following day, a meeting was called, 
and I was summoned to be present, when 
this gentleman, continued Mrs. Seaver, point- 
ing to the lawyer who had worked zealously 
for the house, put such a favorable aspect 
upon matters, and so won upon my Ssympa- 
thies—“Oh, I beg your pardon sir, you were 
but doing your duty,” she remarked, as the 
gentleman referred to half rose from his chair, 
as though he would defend himself—that I 
was one of the first to sign the paper, granting 
the firm sixty days grace. But, sir, at the ex- 
piration of that time I will arrest William 
Bowles if I can catch him. I hope, gentle- 
men, that I have not detained the meeting 
too long, and the speaker bowed and retired, 
amid a good deal of applause. 


———_— 


A FEMALE POISONER. 


The New Haven Palladium tells us that Lydia 
Sherman, convicted last April of poisoning her 
husband, has made a full confession of her guilt. 
She will be brought before the Superior Court 
next week and receive her sentence, which will 
be State Prison for life. Since she has been at 
the jail, Mr. Webster, while not relaxing in dis- 
cipline, has extended to her every courtesy and 
privilege in his power. For these favors Mrs. 
Sherman has been very grateful, and has re- 
turned them by making Mr. Webster a full con- 
fession of her deeds and complete history of 
her life. This she gave unsolicited. Abouta 
week ago she told Mr. Webster that she should 
like to make a confession to him, and since that 
time from day to day has done so, and it is now 
completed. The whole history, when published, 
will be one of the most startling and thrilling 
tales of crime ever written. Her confession, it 
is understood, goes beyond acknowledging the 
poisoning of Mr. Sherman, and extends far 
back in her history. The details of her deeds, 
her reasons and the number of her victims, she 
has told with perfect frankness. An impression 
has gone abroad that she had implicated others, 
but this, we understand, is not true. The con- 
fession is not to be published until after her 
sentence next week. After Mrs. Sherman had 
made the confession, she remarked that a bur- 
den of years—one which had weighed upon 
her days, and which sleep could not ease—had 
been taken from her mind, and that she was now 
a happier woman than she hadever been. In 
her sleep the torments of remorse had harrowed 
her in a manner that she could never describe. 
For several days she has been visited by several 
persons for the purpose of giving religious ad- 
vice and consolation, and yesterday spent the 
afternoon in conversation with three persons 
upon religious subjects. She says that she is 
perfectly willing to receive her sentence and die 
in the prison, but hopes that even there she can 
find means of doing some good. The public, 
both in this State and in New Jersey, where 
her former husband and children lived, will look 
for the published facts with intense interest. 





—<s 


REFORM IN CHINA---CURIOUS PRKOCLAMA- 
TIONS. 

The two following proclamations have just 

been issued by the District Magistrate of Hang- 


way. Even the fierce tiger does not devour 
his offspring; how much less should men? 
Passers-by have pity on any one fallen into a 
well; how much more so should a man do so 
for his child? If, then, strict prohibitory meas- 
ures are not taken, how can life be properly 
preserved, and this custom be altered? Be- 
sides issuing circular instructions to all officers 
in this prefecture, to take secret measures of 
arrest and punishment, it becomes likewise 
necessary to issue this proclamation: ‘Where- 
fore, all ye inhabitants of this place, are to 
know that, whether the children to be born 
are to be sons or daughters, rests with the de- 
cree of heaven; and how then can any of you 
have it in your heart to kill what you have 
yourself begotten? This wickedness must 
henceforth be speedily changed, nor must fe- 
males be any more drowned. If any wives or 
women are ignorant of this, the elders or hus- 
bands should exhort them,and tell them to 
bring up their children to completeness of 
their manhood and their heavenly nature. 
Any one daring to go back to their old paths 
will, if discovered, be arrested and punished, 
even asfor the crime of murdering sons or 
grandsons. Nomercy will be shown: let all 
tremblingly obey; do not disobey. A special 
proclamation.’ ’’—Shanghai Budget. 





WHY AMERICAN WOMEN ARE DELICATE. 


Another reason of the delicacy of our wo- 
men is the far greater style affected by all 
classes in dress, and the wearing of corsets 
during early youth. Naturally, if one has at- 
tained a full and fine physical development, 
tight corsets, heavy skirts, close-fitting boots, 
and weighty chignons, cannot injure to the 
same extent as when these appliances of fash- 
ion are put upon the soft and yielding muscles 
of a youngand growing girl. The noble ladies 
of England exercise many hours daily in the 
open air. They do not disdain to don heavy 
calf-skin shoes and colored petticoats, in which 
to perform this duty. This, of course, would 
not alone make them as healthy as they are, 
were not their constitutions strengthened by a 
proper physical education before they are 
eighteen years of age, but it suffices to retain 
them in a good degree of health. Our fair 
Americans early in the day, attire themselves 
in charming morning costumes, with white 
skirts, and then they are averse to soiling these 
by exercise, and the least dampness deters 
them from a promenade. American ladies 
think far more of dress and fashion, andspend 
more money and time on their toilets, than 
any women in Europe, not even excepting the 
French, from whom all our fashions come.— 


Galazy. 


JOHN HARRINGTON & CO., 
17 TREMONT ROW 17 


SPECIAL SALE 


—AT=— 


Reduced Prices, 


— TO COMMENCE — 


Monday, Jan. 6, 1873, 


Previous to Annual Stock Taking. 
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yang—across the river from Hankow: 
LANDLORDS’ SQUEEZES. 
“Yen, Prefect of Han-yang, in the Province | 
of Hupeh, issues a rigorously prohibitory proc- | 
lamation. Whereas the principle of landlord | 
and tenant exists in all dwelling places, and | 
the birth of children is common among men; | 
it is reported that, in this prefecture, women, | 
who have become pregnant in other places, and | 
have had to remove to these parts, have here 
given birth to children. Now, this is ngt ad- 
vantageous to the landlords of the house (they 
have to inhabit) and they (the landlords) must 
often extort money and put every difficulty in 
the way, before they will desist from their de- 
mands; nor do they (the landlords) know that 
in aiding men in their necessities they procure 
good fortune for themselves, and that no mis- 
fortunes can happen to them from such kind- 
ness. Now this abominable custom (of squeez- 
ing tenants when their family increases) must 
be crushed out, and a proclamaion having thus 
become necessary, this one is now issued. 
“Wherefore, all ye owners of rooms or houses 
in this district, are expected to know that, 
when you have rented a house to any one and 
have been paid, you ought not to demand any 
additional gift in case of a child being born, as 
now people in great extremities can often 
find nowhere tolive. Any then, after the is- 
suing of this proclamation, who take advan- 
tage of the above circumstances to extort 
money may be sued by their victim, if he will 
present himself at this prefecture, in company 
with the local constable, when the culprits 
will, on proof being given, be arrested and 
punished. Let all tremblingly conform. Do 
not disobey. A special proclamation. 
“Tung-ebih 11th year, 7th moon, 20th day, 
“23d August, 1872.” 
FEMALE INFANTICIDE. 
“23d AuGusrT. 1872. 
“Yen issues a proclamation on the subject 
of rigorously prohibiting, for the more com- 
plete preservation of life, the drowning of fe- 
males. Whereas, first, there are men and wo- 
men—then, husbands and wives, resulting in 
fathers and sons; and as the want of women 
would resuit in no men being born—now it is 
reported thatan abominable custom exists in 
many families in this prefecture of drowning 
female children when born, and this is espe- 
cially bad in Huang-P’i: Now itis most fright- 
fully extraordinary that innocent children 











guiltless of crime, should be treated in this 


FANCY GOODS 


To be Closed Out Before 


UNITED PIANO MAKERS. 


Testimonial from FRANZ ABT, composer 
eof “When the Swallews Hemeward 
Fiy.” &e., Ke. 

(Translation. } 


At the recent concert in Williamsbarg, June 224, 
arran by the different singing societies in my hon- 
or, I occasion to make myself acquainted with a 
GRAND PIANO from the United Piano Makers. 
This Grand Piano distin ed itself by its harmoni- 
ous sounds, immense tone, and remarkable 
touch ; #0 much 40, that it gives me pleasure to express 
my highest consideration in favor of this manufactory. 

FRANZ ABT. 


New York, July 3, 1872. 


THOMAS MAIN & SON, 


488 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 


Sele Agents for New England. 
Jan 18 3m 


BUTLER & NORWOOD 


90 & 92 TREMONT S8t., 





—AND— 


No. 1 & 2 MONTGOMERY PLACE, 


ONE PRICE 


POPULAR STORE, 


Would announce to their friends and customers that 
they have made 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


in all their departments, and, during the months of 
January, February, and March, will offer 


Special Inducements, 


in their large and extensive stock, in order to make 
room for their spring importations. 


Butler & Norwood, 


90 & 92 TREMONT STREET, 


—aND— 


(Next door to Metropolitan R. R. Station.) 
Jan 18. 


R. E. APTHORP. 
REAL ESTATE AND MORTGAGES. 





gages. 
Boston Post Building, Room 6 ly 


~ MARSTON HOUSE, — 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
<a” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 


Aug 5 


Messrs. Marston & Co, take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
ha Py to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 





E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 





—AT— 


THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures 
Ofltice, 713 Washington Street. 





Less Than Cost. 


Handemade Hoods........................50 ete | 
former price $1. 
Hosicry and Gloves, for Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Children, at our usual 


LOW PRICES. 


Large lot of Toilet Soaps, 5 cts. cake. 
Ivory Fine Combs, 6 cts. 

Rubber Dressing Combs, 6 ets. 

Tooth Brushes, 5 cts. and upwards. 
Needles, only 3 cts. per paper. 

Sewing Silk, 6 ets. doz. skeins. 
Imitation Lubin's Extract, 25 ets. bottle 
Genuine Lubin’s Extract, 75 ets. bottle. 
Good Lead Pencils, 15 ets. per doz 
Men’s and Boys’ Neck-bows, 12 cts, 


Portemonnaies, | 


The Largest Variety and Best Goods for the money, 


At 25c, 50c, #1, and upwards 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamy 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOSE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY UTHEE 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFOLLY INVITED TO CALL 
on DR. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be 
upon all Disenxes. ly 


SOMETHING 


consulted 
Jan. 27, 72 


NEW 
FOR WOMEN TO DO. 


OL) 
UR A. bs i if Do good and Make Money y 
BAB v rr \ Address, with stamp, 
ai Box 788, New Veork City. 
Nov 2 3m 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


cH Women or others desiring to lend money for a 


term of years,at ten per cent. interest, payable seml- | 


annually at the lender’s own bank, and secured upon 
the beautiful farms of lowa, the security to be worth 


| in all cases at least three times the sum loaned, and 


Hoop Skirts only 35 ets. 

Corsets, in large sizes only, reduced from $1 to 50 ets. 
Shopping Bags, large stock, very cheap to close out. 
Embroidered Linen Sets, 

Hair Brushes, Scissors, Ladies’ Ties, Trimmings. 
Handkerchiefs, Slipper Patterns, 

And every Class of Goods in the Store to be 
Reduced Before Stock Taking. 


JOHN HARRINGTON & CO, 


17 TREMONT ROW, Boston. 


ONE PRICE ONLY! 


Jan 18 

WANTED-<-AGENTS for Dr. Cornell's Dol- | 
lar Family Paper—John S.C. Abbott, the Celebrated 
Historian, Editorial Contributor. A $2.00 engraving 
to every Subscriber. Profitable work for the whole | 
or part of the time; rare inducement. Address, B | 
B. RUSSELL, Puptisuer, Boston, It Jan 1s, 


| 


| Mar. 11. 


| $5to$2 ) 


guaranteed by the lowa Loan and Trust Company (of 
which Ex Gov. Merrill is President), for full particu- 
lars will address, 
LIZZIE BOYNTON HARBERT, 
Drs Moines, lowa 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D.. 


681 TREMONT ST., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases o1 
Women. 
Office hoursfrom $ to 9 A. M. and 2to 4 P. M. 





per day! Agents wanted! All classes 
of working people, of either sex, | 
young or old, make more money at work for us ip 
their spare moments, or all the time, than at any 
thingelse. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & 
Co., Portland, Me. | 


Sept lyr 


1 & 2 Montgomery Place. 


Funds always in hand for First Class City Mort | 


Thornton & Johnston, 


| GENERAL AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND 
| For the sale of 


The Farrand Patent Self-folding 


TUCKER & HEMMER: 


| 562 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
' 


SOLON THORNTON 
JOHN JOHNSTON. 


| THE INLAND MONTHLY 
Is Doveted so Lisovasuve. Gstense, He- 


TERMS ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


Dec 21. 6m 


| Loopy for one year. .... 2.60.6... e eee ee eeees 8320 
| 4 copies bed "  ceuandaieaceedeensuaieneneion l1® 
| 6 copies as 7 sepawesasn - ue 


9copies “ (and one extra copy to get- 


GP GIGI. vi cccccs cevcececes son ae 
12 copies for one year (and one extrse py to 
ere. 


| 
getter-up of club)... ............ 
To any one who will send the naises of twenty-Sve 
| subscribers and #75 we will return a first-class Sewing 
Machine, giving a choice from tho-e that are adver 
| tised in this number of the MaGaziyg. 
For twelve names and 8236, we will send either of 
the following named articles as Pren ium: 


| A splendid Chromo, called ‘The Changed 
ee nt ae 
| 1 dozen solid silver Teaspoons. ........ “ 460 
| lsilver-plated Cake Basket.... ........ “ @ 
;1 “ DE i cavevestescse @ 20 
| 1 dozen silver-plated Tablespoons, or 

Forks ........... , 12 0 


And some other silverware, at the choice of the 
getter-up of the club. 

All remittances should be by draft or post-office 
order. All communications should be addressed to 


CHARLOTTE SMITH, 
407 N. Fourth Street. St. Lenis, Me. 


Buy the Best. 


ew If vou want the LATEST IMPR( YEMENT 
in CLorues WrinGeRs, buy the Improv? 


UNIVERSAL. 


| 
| 











j 
| 
| 
} 





| Ithas Rubber between the Wooden Springs. 
| New Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every 
curve. 

A Folding Apron or Guide, to prevent the clothes 
from falling back into the tub. 

Cog Wheels that do not throw out of gear in pase 
ing large article: 


| IT EXCELS ANY WRINGER 
Ever Offered to the Public. 
The Improved UNiverRsat is recommended as supe- 
rior to al! others by the 4merian dAgriculturist, Watch 
man and Reector, Congregation vistand the religious 
and agricultural papers all over the country. 


|“The UNIVERSAL is warrantedthe best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen Agent, 


No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston. 
Ca Wringers of all kinds repaired 
Oct 19 ly 





LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 


are invited to call freely at our office for adviee, withoug 
charge, respecting the present or prospective condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

During four years that our firm has beenestablished 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of Boston, and of near) 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do so, we should have If 
erty to refer. Weclaim that the carefulness of our 


work has not been surpassed; neither have its neatnese 
. 


and «durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un- 
der all circumstances, and. in peculiar cases, ladies 
will have no occasion to complain that we have not 
been considerate 
OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 
(OveR BUTTERICK’s PaTTERN Rooms), 
144 Tremont Street. Boston. Mass. 


NINE OUT OF TEN 


~ 








Admit that the BEE-HIVE can and do sell Hats and 


| Gloves at Very Low Prices. 


132 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Oct. 12 8m 


LADIES’ WRITTEN VISITING OARDS 
Executed in the finest style of the art. Orders by 
mail promptly filled, and sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. Terms, \) Cards, $2.00; 100 cards, 83.58, 
E. 8S. BARTLETT, Parker Hou Boston. 
om 


~ BOARDING IN NEW YORK. 


Readers of the Woman's Journal, visiting New 
York, will find a superior stopping-place, by the day 
or week, at Dr. Miller's Home of Health, 37,3, & 41 
West ith street. Pleasant rooms, excellent tala 


| first-class location, all kinds of baths, strictly temper 


ance, more home-like, and at less prices, than at ho 


| tels 


Address, for circular 


Dr. E. P. Miller, 


41 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 
Oct Si 
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| occupy the heads and hands of all who will | and two out of three will listen, as if, in its re- | Hallowell, Fanny B. Ames and Rey. Charles | tice of Woman’s claim to the ballot. She vas' 
ris om an G J ournal. | work for it in honesty, Christ says: “Pray | motest bearings, it could not affectthem. The | G. Ames, representatives of the State Associa- | would base all the arguments in its behalf, as sent 
. __ “ss | ye therefore the Father that he would send | third will meet you, armed with the cut-and- | tion. Thursday evening, the 16th, was ‘as- | an axiomatic sum, on the well-founded princi- spe 
Chi and St. Lo Lows, January 25, 1873. ‘forth more laborers into the harvest.’ We | dried theories of “woman’s spbereism.” But | | signed to those representing the Citizen’s Suf- | ple “that all just governments derive their T 
oe, oe ; t which his eub- | Who, in this Journ and elsewhere, are toil- | thislast awakens hope, if she be only active | frage Association, the Radical Club and the | powers from the consent of the governed.” of t 
sort gucnbearibe w yoy “When he pays his an- | ing as well as we are able to advance the wel- and wide-awake in her opposition; earnest | Internationals. That begins and ends the argument. in t 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will | fare of Womankind, have more cause than | thought is healthy. | Closely identified with the useful prelimina-| The reasons why women want the ballot N 
wibab eer any to ntter this prayer, and to thank the| Conscientious opponents, who seek for truth, ry work, of which all this was the issue, was | are identical with those which hold with men. ced 
Sate eae 4 Father for such work as he sends, even if it | will become zealous adherents as new light | the busy and judicious care of Miss Hindman. If it protects the latter in their rights, it will thu: 
WOMAN ” SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN is not done on our plan, or with our instru- | breaks in on their prejudices. Dear JOURNAL, | She deserves praise for her energy and indus- | equally protect the women in theirs. reat 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. ments. : | if you only knew what dreary work it is with | try. Had we one woman for each thousand | She believed that a great loss resulted to the A 
NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- In all that is done or sought to be done in | US, @mere handful of workers among the mass in the State, equally active and assiduous, it | government in consequence of the exclusion the 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. the amelioration of human affairs, there are | of women, governed by narrow prejudices, and |.would be a great boon to our work. | of women from participation in its affairs. In of 
14. Tue REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- some whose faith takes in the whole ground | so steeped in their shallow content, with things | Thanks are due to Mr. Campbell and his as- | all other departments of life, the joint action mal 
fire of Fee gesen Asmara Fo TER hs OP Ye” of progress, aud others who see and take pos- | as they are, you would certainly pity us. Fer- | sociates on the sub committee of the Conver- | of men and women has been beneficial. In inte 
MEN OF RICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE — pod. oo ofeiaa lot or Ree of the wide do- | vent in spirit though we be, our naturally am- tion, for the many faciliuies they afforded in | proof of this, she cited the refining and purify- had 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; — aii pot peeve make this all, and all outside | iable dispositions threaten to give way, so in- | connection with the hearing, for the time and | ing influence of Woman upon literature and jou 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS OF USEF L | rs ieniees aca eutaiaing of Divine Prov- | tense is the strain, and we sometimes feellike attention they gave, and for their efforts in | art. Books, as soon as they ceased to be O 
WBS 1 VIEWED WIEE peccaprirsagyenry gore idence Sinke last do their part of the general | letting these women alone in their life of stag- shaping and completing the arrangements. | written for men alone, were elevated in char- of | 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF or oie h preferring to work fat per- | hant negations. At about half past seven o’clock, Mr. Hugh | acter, and improved in tone. The same effect mee 
GISENS FOR ANOITIOUAL MONTE GHOULD tenia feat on & Manited mente Yet in | But they would die there. “Charity suf- | N. McAllister, Chairman of the Committee on | was observable in the realm of Art. You now 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- re pars a¥y inbek’ oiteniil view tiemphe fereth long and is kind ;” so we gird ourselves | Suffrage, Elections and Representation, took | turn away in disgust from the paifitings of 
TION. goatee ’ "afresh for the contest. | a seat at the Clerk’s desk, immediately below | that period when the eyes of men alone were 
MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM and the limitations which seem absolute for ei ; “ if th siete ag i aBic sod that Mics | z G 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. the time, are forgotten, or remembered only tis said that W estern people, if they are | the Speaker s chair, an announce thet iss | expected to view them. “- 
8, RESOLVED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- | with a sort of surprise. The view which de- faithful in life, will go to Boston when they: | Matilda Hindman, representing the Pittsburg | Reference was also made to Woman’s con- no 
PROVE OF THE RECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS | mands for Woman perfect equality with man, | ie; 80 We may reap our reward by-and-by. | and Alleghany County Societies, would first | nection with the Church, her worth in domes- 8 
econ accep nnnemtad oP gab nn pubs vo ge cong 4 mmmnmmnmmamlteadanan ” [Reem cinmenesaenaaciies Laey ian ta imenetee 2: 
tN NAL REPUBLICAN | w j i j ‘ , P . ts) Ss! men ny better 
)- eae be org amen PARTY | ae w ltete anal by one oe CALL FOR A Ban a pa CONVEN- | diately in front of the platform. About half of | than men, that such results prevail, but be- ~ 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- sex to mark out its own domain, and take == , the members of the Convention were present | cause men and women are a great deal better | 
TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- | possession of its own field of action. Higher| The people of Maine who believe in theex- | 00 this important and interesting occasion, | together than apart. , I 
VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL | education is not possible without higher func- | tension of the Elective Franchise to women, as | Many of them accompanied by their wives or She noticed some of the disabilities that bear goo 
TERMS TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- | tion, The limitation of purpose is the limita- a beneficeut power for the promotion of the | lady friends, and nearly all the seats on the | injuriously upon women, which unjust laws sent 
SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY | tion of power. Even Shakspeare says :— | virtues and the correction of the evils of socie- | floor of the hall were occupied. The gallery | impose. She has no voice in the appropria- aa 
WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- “Spirits are rot finely touched | ty; and all who believe in the principles of | was filled by those who were fortunate enough | tion of her taxes, no share in the official con- whe 
LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL ut to fine issues.” | equal justice, equal liberty and equal oppcr- | to obtain tickets of admission, while many of | trol of the schools, and is especially a sufferer pur] 
FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT-| Now the antinomies of Kant plainly show | | tunity, upon which Republican institutions | | the friends of Woman Suffrage were assigned | in respect to the guardianship of her children, you 
Box. | that people in common thought constantly as- | are founded, and have faith iv the triumph of | to places in the hall, manifesting the deepest | As no class of men can justly legislate for te 
— | sume as opposite, propositions which do not | intelligence and reason over custom and pre- | interest in the occasion, and solicitous that | another class of men, so neither can men leg- end 
MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL ‘MEETING, really exclude each other. Perhaps the same | judice, are invited to meet at Granite Hall, in those who were to utter their appeals for Wo- | islate with particular justice to women. Men 
The ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MassacuuseTTs mistake is sometimes made with regard to the | the city of Augusta, on Wednesday, January | ™an, might well perform their part. In this Various other phases of the injustice done inde 
; ; will be held in Tre- | Practical objects of action and association. | 29th, 1873, at 7 1-2 o'clock P. M., and Thurs- | they were not disappointed. Among the in- | to women were alluded to, and she urged the Ki 
an Cee eer salad The fact of exclusion seems to have in it a | day, Jan. 30th, at 10 o’clock A. M., for the pur- terested and devoted listeners, appearing re- | members of the Committee, inasmuch as they vote 
goes Sate, on Teey — oe pleasurable element for certain minds. To | pose of organizing a State Woman Suffrage | markably bright and cheerful, was that earnest | were better than their statutes, to bring these righ 
POE. QF. Hake a Wes eee them it represents definiteness of aim, and a| Association, and inaugurating such measures | Pioneer in this good work, LucRETIA Morr, | up to ihe present level of civilization. She whe 
mpage SE So poet oe a a limitation of responsibility. To minds of | for the advancement of the cause as the wis- | 20W past her eightieth year. | demanded equal pay for men and women, oe 
nounced next week, The friends of Suffrag through: | 4 ther class, inclusion is equally congenial, dom of the Convention may suggest. Miss HinpMAN took her place on the plat- | where the services rendered are equal, espe- thot 
out the State are respectfully invited to attend, 45 | snd the difference implied by exclusion is full| Mfrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Lucy Stone, | form, near the Chairman of the Committee, | cially in the public schools. The inequality 
business of importance will be transacted. Julia Ward | (+) stural regret. In this view it is good and | ang other distinguished speakers from abroad, | #04 began her address, speaking about three- | there existing, isdue simply to the fact that P. | 
Howe, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Mary F. Saeeen, Haida happy to remember that in the end difference | wj)) address the Convention. The ustial re- | fourths of an hour, women cannot vote. When the American i, 
B. Loud, 8. 8. Foster, H. B. Blackwell, have been in- | i, overruled by divine harmony, that mastery | duction of railroad fares may be expected. She presented many arguments, to show | Association advertised for female teachers, on the | 
vited to be present. of Love which will allow no outsiders, but) ‘The Maine papers are respectfully requested | Why the Constitution should be so re-adjusted | the ground that they were better qualified, and at tl 
By order of the Executive Committee. which, with its perseverance and comprehen- | ¢o publish this call, with the names attached. | #8 to conform with the fundamental principles | could be got cheaper, she did not imagine that a 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, Pres. | sion, compels agreement in its supreme con- Augusta, Jan. 20, 1873. of the government, and indicated the disad- | they thought they were doing anything mean pro] 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. | ditions. Itis in this feeling, in the bond of John Neal, Vortland, | vantage and injury often experienced by wo- | or anything absurd. sage 
CONVENTION IN MAINE. this fine charity, that we would, if we could, =. Cin Gonenk Patties 4, men in consequence of inadequate protection | She would have Woman made responsible the 
— | review the plan and action of the Massachu- Mrs. Eleanor Neal, Portland, by law. She held that the ballot was the need- | for the political power she already exerts. sion 
A Convention of the friends of Woman Suffrage in | .++; Woman’s Education Association. Look- J.J, Evaleth, Mayor, Augusta, ed means for this protection, and the potent | Sharp, shrewd women, especially in Washing- m= 
Maine will be held in Augusta, beginning on the eve- | ing towards it, we bid the members God- speed ng ag wat i instrument for affording fuller and fairer op- | ton, sometimes place their hands on the bec 
ning of Wed. Jan. 29, and continuing Thursday, the | in all that they can undertake wisely, and de- | Geo. W. ~- 4 Aaoee, portunities. ‘lhe only assurance of safety to | springs of government and wield a powerful the | 
30th, morning, afternoon, and evening. In addition | sire for them, and for the sex at large, a hap- p dg a Whitehouse. J oy Woman rested in her permission to participate | influence, which is of'en very mischievous, If a 
to many distinguished citizens of Maine, several of the | py issue out of all our difficulties. g.w. Hu. | . H. Hamlen, Augusta, Fr in the law-making power. Various statutes | they were men, they would be held responsible P M 
following speakers will be present: Julia Ward Howe, — HS. Ce Guindy, Agusta, | were referred to, that operated harshly on the for it. of ¢ 
Lucy Stone, Mary F. Eastman, Elizabeth K. Church- THE ANNUAL MEETING. i hy oe Wan Atgusta, | wife respecting her property, on the mother Other remarks were made, appropriate to olis, 
iJ], and Margaret W. Campbell. Further particulars | ome Mrs. Wm. B. Lapham, Augusta, concerning her children, and on the widow | the occasion, and the address concluded with W 
oun wal, | Our readers will not forget that the annual | Mary yb to canons’ | touching the guardianship of her offspring. | an urgent appeal to the Committee and the Gee 
yyw Ge RT | meeting of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage | Rev. W. L. Brown, Belfast, | Unjust discriminations were here pointed out, | Convention, in the fulfilment of their solemn Men 
O10 ABBUAL MEETING. Association, which occurs in this city, on | Mare: ¥ W ‘4, Dickerson, Beifit, | and the speaker dwelt with especial force on | | duty of re-adjusting the foundations of the part 
The Third Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Wom- | Tuesday next, is the most important meeting | _ z. —_ ee Beltect ‘the law enacted last winter, which scught to ‘laws, to enact justice regardless of conse- pe 
an Suffrage Association will be held at Toledo, in the | the society holds. The work of the coming Miss A. A. Hicks, Belfast, ' | give laboring-married women the control of | quences, resting assured that the wise Ruler of doul 
Opera House, Feb. 18 and 19, 1873. year is planned at this meeting, and the ways | ay wont 1 fang: | their earnings, but which was rendered prac- | the universe would take care of the responsi- A. ¢ 
Each auxiliary society is entitled to three delegates, , and means devised for carryingiton. Let the C. J. Peck, Mayor, Ellsworth, | tically worthless in consequence of an obuox- | bility. com 
and each Congressional District to one vice-president. friends, then, from every part of the State, | & 5. pepe Serer lj ious provision, by which it was hampered. | Muss GrEew’s address was eloquent, forcible foice 
Invitation to be present, and assist in the labor of | Come together, prepared to help arrange anoth- a £ ee 7 o> me | She believed a great many women have all | and impressive, and was frequently interrupt- and 
the meeting, is cordially extended to the friends of | &T year’s work. Mrs. S. D. Morison, Bangor, : | the rights they want, but not all they need. | ed by applause. a st 
Woman Suffrage in contiguous sister States, and also | Every effort made now, accomplishes much | Mrs. font no | She adverted to the statement frequently| Mrs. Fanny B. Ames was the next speak- elec 
to those at a distance. | more than the same could have done at any | Se ae nerd, Bamecs, | made, about the majority of women not want- er. Her remarks were bright, clear and decid- a 
When man shall lift his mother, sister, wife and | Previous time. With this sure knowledge, full | Rev. John W. Hinds, Lewiston, | ing the ballot, but considered any argument | ed. She denied the right to restrict suffrage we 
daughter, to his side, on that ,rand, broad platform | of hope, there should sy a large attendance, | Rev. TF. Adams, Bowdolubam, | based on this as fallacious. | to a class, leaving a large body of adult citizens bod 
he now occupies alone, he will realize the crowning | and a good meeting. Especially should such a A | he ay Be | She did not believe that the Convention | disfranchised. She believed that a fair exam- eae 
glory of his manhood, and find the greatest lever in | poe bare arog et pol Rev. M.v. B. Stinson, i citer | would take a single step backward ; she did | — —_ a - tenons d pees 
moral reform that the world has ever known, in the speakers will be found in another column Alfred Winslow, W. ‘Waterville, | not believe a single right that a woe enjoys | oe = ae to vote. If “* a a = follo 
heart and mind of Woman. Come then, one and all! | ' Mrs. M. 8. Philbrick, Skowhegan, | would be disturbed, whether pertaining to her | ercise the rig at vo 7 there was but one 
aoke: iliek tm dite teh aah ented | es | = Gimed, Fae, Denes, | educational facilities, her place upon the plat- | woman to claim this privilege to-day, the priv- D 
and help us to help him in this and greatest | | Mis. Mary W. Southwick, Vassalboro. form, or any of the conditions of to-day that | ilege would remain the same. She did not be- | 
achievement—a victory over hims If. THE CAUSE IN OHIO. H. M. N. Bush, Vassalboro, : ’ . men 
ey a peli | M. A. Bush, Vassalboro, are so palpably an advance upon the past. | lieve that men could represent women. She mes: 
. . Those of us who live in communities where | A. 4 i Prescott, hm She‘urged the Committee to take the needed | spoke of home being regarded as the place for on t 
R. A. 8. Janney, Chairman Ex. Com. the enfranchisement of Woman is one of the | R C. Caldwell, and eight others, Gardiner, step forward, and after thanking them for the | Woman. This she admitted, adding that it was _ 
WOMAN'S EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. living issues of the day, are too apt to think the | seeees G’Crseby, Albion, privilege they had given her of asking them to | also the place for man. Rep 
porte awakening universal. There are a few local- | Noah F. Norton, Penobscot, do this justice, she resumed her seat. She referred to the good that had already “resi 
The report of the Massachusetts Woman’s | ities in our State, Ohio, where the subject has Sy Sy Ss Pane The next speaker was SARAH C. Hat.o- | come from the mere discussion of this ques- 
Educational Society, published in the Daily | been agitated, and it has grown and strength- | wemas surynaes In PENNSYLVANIA. WELL, who appeared for the first time on the | tiop. It had affected legislation in many of ™ 
Advertiser of the 21st inst., willcertainly have | ened thereby. But this is not general, rather omamas platform, in this capacity, and acquitted her- | the States, opened colleges for women, and to St 
been read with interest by the public at large. | otherwise, as yet. | Epiror WomAn’s JouRNAL:—The Execu- | seif in a very worthy manner. Her remarks | some extent equal pay for equal work had been Let 
This Society is not, as its name would imply, You people in New England, where all the | | tive Committee of the PENNSYLVANIA WoO- | pore pertinently on the occasion and the peti- | secured. God 
one open to the public upon the usual condi- | women have “views,” know nothing of the ap- | MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, recently ap- tion, and were mainly directed to enforcing Other features of the subject were very hap- 
tions of membership, conformity to the rules, | athy on this subject in the West. pointed a Committee to take charge of the Pe- | the excellence of the practical working of Wo.- | pily presented, and the brief, but pithy address ¥ 
and a contribution to the funds of the Asso-| Itis not confined to uncultured and frivolous | tition that was adopted at the annual meeting, man Suffrage in the Territory of Wyoming. | was heartily applauded. Oo 
ciation. Itis formedof persons whoembrace | women. Itis as common among women of | heldin November. Mary Grew, Sarah C. Hal- | she read a portion of Gov. Campbell’s valua- The closing address was made by Rev. " ! 
a special theory of «ducation, and who do not | culture and refinement as with any other class: lowell and Passmore Williamson comprised | p)¢ and incontrovertible testimony in relation | Charles G. Ames. He remarked that al- 7 whe 
seek association with workers, whose theories | Even those whose natural inheritance has been | this Committee. The petition was addressed to thereto, and also an autograph letter from | though the frequent allusion to the Declara- “_ 7 
they suppose to be opposite to their own. | progressive views and humanitarian ideas, | the Coustitutional Convention, at that time Judge Kingman, Associate Justice of the Unit- | tion of Independence and the Declaration of w + 
In such a body, however carefully selected, | comprehend nothing of the situation. The | sitting in Harrisburg, but now in session in ed States Supreme Court, for that Territory, | Rights might seem tiresome, it would be well pi 
time and growth will be sure to develop that grievous aspect our affairs presented two years this city. It embodied a request that the Con- | recently addressed to the Pennsylvania Wo- | for us all to bear in mind that any departure : 
healthful variety of opinions which seems to | ago, when that “body of death,’’ Woodhullism, | vention grant a hearing to the Associatiun in | man Suffrage Association. This letter is a| from the principles which they embodied D 
be God’s ordinance with regard tothe human | was fastened on us by an undiscriminating | behalf of Woman Suffrage. | serviceable contribution to the evidence in fa- | Would be fatal to good order. No tendency = 
mind. No one, however great and wise, abso- | public, and we were compelled to carry it,no-| The Chairman of the Committee on Suf- | 5. of Woman’s good influence at the polls, | backwards would be tolerated in this Republic. Ca 
lutely knows and represents the majority of | lens volens, is the existing status with the mass- | frage and Elections, presented the petition to | | It sets forth the practical results, so excellent He spoke eloquently in favor of equal free- here 
truth. But all, desiring its acquaintance, and | es. That impression, sown so broadcast, the Convention, and at the same time offered in their character, that have attended and fol- | dom, equal rights, equal protection and an citiz 
expressing their honest conviction of its char- | | lingers still in the average mind, especially the | a resolution to meet the aim of the petitioners, | lowed her presence at the ballot-box, and | equal voice in the government, founded on a 
acter, help intheir diversity to make up the | average woman’s mind, and forms the staple | asking for the use of the hall in which the closes with the following broad statement:— | consent, strenuously urging that the funda- 
sum of this great unity. While therefore we | | of her argument against Woman Suffrage. | Copvention meets, for the evenings of Janua- |) 1, conclusion, I wish to say, as broadly and | Mental laws of the State be made to conform 
have thought it rightto make thisstatement,| “Bad news travels fast,’ but it does seemas | 7, 15th and 16th, for the hearing. The resolu- unqualifiedly as | can express it, that while I | with the underlying principles of the govern- Is 
and while it is true, in general, that agreement, if the important features of a movement which | tion was adopted have seen a great many advantages and much | ment. The change asked, is a change in favor tano 
and not difference, is the ground of associa- | has compelled the “respectful consideration” A sub-committee afterwards invited the rep- | public good grow out of this Le in Our | of conformity with the principles upon which gott 
tion, we are yet far from asserting that the As- | of the dominant party of the nation, should | resentatives of the various associations to a ta dpe pote poli ne. i be gn the Republic is based. Men would fight as “A | 
sociation of which we are now writing is a | be better understood. conference, for the purpose of making the | warmly denounced by the opponents of the | longasthere wasa drop of blood in their hearts, tic— 
eompact of minds formed after one pattern. Looking at our work, in a general way, it | necessary arrangements. This was followed | measure. before they would lose the rights for which seen 
Doubtless its meetings, held in private parlors, | certainly looks encouraging. But toattack the | by the publication of a programme by the The next speaker was MARY GREW, Presi- | the women ask in their petition. the « 
develop much useful discussion and compari- | stronghold of the enemy, women themselves, | Committee, assigning Wednesday evening, the dent of the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage As- Eloquently he discussed the value of the verb 
son of experience. Doubtless, the better ed- | takes all my courage. Talk of this subject, of | 15th, to Matilda Hindman, represerting the | sociation. Her remarks largely derived their | ballot to Woman, which would yield her the corr 
ucation of women is a subject large enough to | vital importance to every woman in this land | Pittsburg Society, and Mary Grew, Sarah C. | force from her thurough conviction of the jus- ) same benefits it has yielded man, becoming a &c.) 
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vast educational measure, creating & deaper | 
sense of responsibility and a higher a+ 
spect. + 

The address was philosophic in its treatment 
of the question, concise in statement, exalted 
in tone, vigorous, pointed and effective. | 

Neither to this nor the addresses that pre- | 
ceded it, am I able to do adequate justice in 
thus attempting to present an outline to your 
readels. 

After Mr. Ames had taken his seat, one of | 
the members rose, and presented the thanks | 
of the Committee to the Pennsylvania Wo- | 
man Suffrage Association, for the able and | 
intelligent manner in which the question | 
had been presented. The meeting then ad- | 
journed. 

Owing to the length of my letter, an account | 
of the proceedings of Thursday evening’s 


meeting must be deferred till next week. 
w. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 


Governor Baker, of Indiana, has fulfilled 
the pledge of the Republican party, to give the 
Rights of Woman a respectful consideration 
as expressed in the Philadelphia platform, 
as the following extracts from his recent 
message to the Legislature will show : 
MEMORIAL OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 

FRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

I submit herewith, at the request of sundry 
good citizens of this State, their petition, pre- 
senting the accompanying Memorial of the 
“American Woman Suffrage Association,” and 
requesting the General Assembly to fix a time 
when such persons as may be selected for the 
purpose by said Association, shall receive from 
you a patient and respectful hearing on the 
propositions contained in the Memorial. I 
cordially join in the request of the petitioners, 
and add that the propositions contained in the 
Memorial are, in themselves, worthy, in my 
judgment, of the most thoughtful considera- 
tion of the American statesman. 

For my own part, I am willing to give my 
vote and influence in favor of conferring the 
right of suffrage on the women of Indiana 
whenever they shall, with any considerable de- 
gree of unanimity, signify a desire to assume 
the responsibilities which such a change in 
their relations to the State would impose. 

REFORMATORY FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS. 

I beg leave to again call your attention to 
the unfinished condition of the Indiana Re- 
formatory for women and girls, and to urge 
the passage of the bill which passed the House 
at the late session, and is now pending in the 
Senate, in relation thereto. A bill of which 
this is a copy received the sanction of the 
proper committee two years ago, and the pas- 
sage of the pending bill was recommended by 
the Senate Committee at the late special ses- 
sion. The debt due on account of the con- 
struction of the building ought to be paid 
without further delay, and the building should 
be completed and the female prisoners now in 
the State Prison, at Jeffersonville, ought to be 
removed to the Reformatory at the earliest 
practicable time. 

Mrs. Martha N. McKay, one of the officers 
of the American Society resident in Indianap- 
olis, writes us as follows: 

We have worked hard, and succeeded well. 
Gov. Baker sent in our petitions and the 
Memorial with his message. (I send you a 
part of the latter.) His own recommenda- 
tion, and warm interest in the subject, has had 





ST, LOUIS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


There was quite a large and interesting 
meeting of the St. Louis County Woman 
Suffrage Association last week, at the Direct- 
or’s rooms of the Mercantile Library. The 
usual officers were in their places, and some 
business was transacted. 

A Committee was appointed to arrange for a 
petition to be presented to the Legislature. 

It was further agreed to invite Mrs. H. M. 
T. Cutler, of Illinois, to accompany the delega- 
tion to Jefferson City. 

Mrs. A. O. Grubb, of Kirkwood, made an 
interesting and able address, which was fol- 
lowed by an animated discussion on the best 
and quickest method of attaining franchise for 
women. 


| The Secretary read from the Paisley and | 


Renfrewshire (Scotland) Gazette, some very 
complimentary notices of Miss Beedy, who is 
now traveling and lecturing in Great Britain. 
Below we give the address of Mrs. Grubb : 
MRS. A. O. GRUBB’S ADDRESS. 


“T must beg pardon for introducing my re- 
marks with an anecdote, taken from a late 
periodical, which I presume you have all seen, 
but which illustrates an idea so forcibly as to 
be irresistible. There was once an old woman, 
who, in answer to a visiting almoner’s inqui- 
ries as to how she did, said: ‘Oh, sir, the Lord 
is very good to me. I’ve lost my husband, 
and my eldest son, and my youngest daughter, 
and I’m half blind, and I can’t sleep or move 
about for the rheumatics; but I’ve got two 
teeth left in my head, and, praise and bless His 
holy name, they’re opposite each other.’ 

NOT SATISFIED. 


condition of women and lifting them to a high- 
er level, seem to differ entirely from this old 
woman, in not being excessively thankful for 
small favors. We are supposed, by those un- 
acquainted with us, to be a set of discontented, 
aspiring termagants, whose only object in life 
is to vote every hour, of every day, in every 
ear, for ourselves to fill every office in the 
and. We are represented as going about out- 
raging the delicate proprieties of elegant life, 
by wearing short dresses and shorter hair, 
flourishing blue cotton umbrellas,—sporting 
“stoga” No. 7 shoes, cultivating the most de- 
termined, fierce and uncompromising expres- 
sions upon our vinegar countenances, while 
hailing men and brethren as tyrants, whom 
only the lack of power saves from the fate of 
unfortunate kittens. We are supposed to be 
slatterns at home and strollers abroad, “blue 
stockings” by the illiterate, and uncultured by 
the learned. Our husbands are pitied as snub- 
bed, subdued weaklings, whose chief aspiration 
is to cross over Jordan, where there will be no 
more marrying or giving in marriage. Our 
babies are thought of as poor, sickly, blue, nalf- 
conscious little victims of Winslow’s sooth- 
ing syrup, given over to the care of hirelings, 
while their mothers are constantly out, trying 
to vote. Weare hinted at in the street cars as 
“wanting their rights, now take them and 
stand up.” Weare darkly alluded to in pul- 
pits, as those who would profane the faith and 
set the Scriptures aside. We are scorned by 
young “ivies,” whose sole aim it is to twine 
around some “noble oak,” and ridiculed by 
young “noble oaks,” as having a weakness 
towards supremacy. We are stigmatized by 
the press as the “shrieking sisterhood,” and 


ment. 





an excellent effect upon the members, and no 


doubt has secured the election of Mrs. Sarah | 


A. Oren, for State Librarian. She had many 


considered their chances sure. We are re- | 


and a very worthy woman, but because she is | 


voiced, elegant women around me, and others 
like them who recognize the power of the Di- 


| vine hand, and theeternal laws governing s80- | 
competitors; and several of them, men who 


ciety, as forcing theminto a position they can 
no more resist than can the darkness the com- 


| 

joiced, not only because she is a personal friend, | ing dawn, no more set aside than they can the 
| 
{ 


a strong friend of Woman, Suffrage, and her 
election was a triumph for our cause. 

Mrs. Cutler and Mrs. Longley are expected 
to address the General Assembly next Friday, 
We trust nothing may prevent their safe ar- 
rival, and with their speeches, added to the in? 
terest recently awakened, we are sure great 
good will follow. We have also received the 
following 

LETTER FROM INDIANA. 

Dear Journat.—Gov. Baker has recom- 
mended Woman Suffrage, in his biennial 
message to the Indiana Legislature, delivered 
on the 10th inst. Our Legislature, on the 11th 
inst., elected Mrs. Oren, a soldier’s widow, to 
the office of State Librarian. Truly Indiana 
Republicans are giving the rights of women a 
“respectful” consideration. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. B. 8S. Dineerns. 

Indianapolis, Jan. 15, 1873. 

Surely the signs of the times are auspicious. 
Let the friends of Woman Suffrage thank 
God and take courage. 


ae 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WA! HINGTON, 


On the 22d inst., Senator Wilson’s bill to 
allow women to vote and hold office in the 


Territories, came before the Senate for con- 


sideration, and was indefinitely postponed. 
We await with interest further particulars, and 
the vote upon the same. 

In the tiouse, when the bill admitting Colo 
rado as a State was taken up, Mr. Sargent, of 
California, moved an amendment that States, 
hereafter admitted, shall not deny the right of 
citizens to vote, by reason of sex. This amend- 
ment is considered as pending. 


BETTINE BRENTANO. 


Is it possible that the letters of Bettine Bren- | 


tano, once thought so charming, are now for- 
gotten? Yet neither the author of the essay 
“A Literary Curiosity” in the February Adlan- 
tic—nor the editor—nor any of the critics— 
seem to have discovered that nearly six out of 
the eight pages of the essay are to be found 
verbatim in the American edition of Bettine’s 
correspondence with Goethe, (vol. II, p. 155, 


of loving hearts and willing hands than of bright- 
ened intellects. 
most rapid development the world has ever 
known, particularly in the domains of science 
and psychology, is a fact that impresses itself 
constantly upon the thoughtful reader of gen- 
eral and scientific literature. We see it in ev- 
ery book and pamphlet and periodical that we 
pick up; we hear it in the air that vibrates to 
the rush of the locomotive, the click of the elec- 
tric needle, and the ponderous roll of machin- 
ery; wé discern it in the still, small voice of 
the moral influences that impel the mass of 
mankind towarda higher and purer humanity ; 


life as gaining an added importance, year by 
ear. ’Tis no longer possible to sit with folded 
hands and gaze in wistful, dreamy, reluctant 
mood upon the past as more desirable than the 
present, but, touched by the mysteries of life, 
we turn to behuld, with prophetic eyes, the 
glorious dawn of a diviner age ; while 
—‘soft and far, 
As silver star did touch with star,’ 
we hear, in exquisite melody ,the tidings of great 
oy. 
Tin the march of ages 
WE RECOGNIZE THREE FORCES 
that have governed, now govern, and will gov- 
ern the world—physical force, mind, and mor- 





own particular period. In the pre-historic Ages, 
| the first counteracting force against the evils of 
| existence, was, of course, bodily, guided by 
mind, whose functions we can conceive as lit 
tle better than mere brute instinct. We look 
upon experience as the great teacher of the 
| Ages, and feel that she still gives the lessons 
| that direct all human action. Think,” then, 


| of the darkness of the time when men had _ no | 


| experience to guide them, but were obliged to 
evolve it from chaos? Itis scarcely possible, 
amid our comforts and luxuries, to conceive of 
their condition; Surrounded, as we are,on 

every side, by order and system, with the fruits 
| of scientific and philosphical research, entering 
into the details and commonest events of ev- 
ery day, with the lawof love emanating from 
Christianity, illuminating all that would other- 


life—even imagination stands appalled in con- 
ceiving men, alone, with cheir own bodies and 
Nature, ignorant alike of their own powers and 
of hers, powerless against the attacks of the 
beasts of the field, and the more unbridled 





&c.) T. W. H. 


beasts of their own passions; persecuted 


“The ladies who assemble here, from time to | 
time, for the avowed _—— of bettering the 
i 


feared by. the priesthood asa dangerous ele- | 
A'l this, and still the world moves; | 
moves by the silent, unseen force of the soft- 


stars in their eternal course—moves by the | 
power of women, whose homes of culture and | 
refinement attest no less the graceful presence | 


That we are in an era of the | 


and we feel it in the impulses, desires and ten- 
dencies that bring out and mark individual | 


als, each dependent, in a measure, upon the | 
| others, yet each having its ascendency in its | 


by wintry blasts and summer heats, amenable 
to no law (the first great principle of happi- 
ness) and subject, without redress, to all bodi- 
| ly, mental and spiritual ills, of whose action or 
antidote they understand absolutely nothing. 
| Little by little, through the long dark Ages, 
| were the higher principles of life evolved,— 
hopelessly arrested, often, by unforeseen diffi- 
| culties, yet ever advancing, till man became a 





| power, stronger than nature,—overcoming her, 
| and still ever finding in her, new forces to mas- 
| ter. In the grand, passionate drama of life, 
| men, as a class distinct from women, have been 
| the principal actors. Outwardly and visihly, 
they have been the only agents of effectual 
force. The splendid advantages of might, and 
strength, and power were theirs from the be- 
ginning. They overcame the obstacles of na- 


| ture, provided homes, built cities, studied the | 


| arts of war, enriched themselves by spoils ob- 
| tained through bravery or strategem, and, 
ascivilization advanced, they cultivated the 
peaceful industries, evoked law, and introduced 
the sciences. All this we owe to men, as a 
class. The under-current of civilization, the se- 
cret forces of progress, exactly corresponding 


In the early discipline of society, man used his 


but the humanizing, vitalizing forces of Wo- 
man’s life, were ever the powers that moved 
the world to a higher civilization. He has 
been the active force controlling nature, she 
the secret force, gathering up the thread and 
weaving the woof ofa connected and progres- 
sive life, bequeathing acumen, mental strength 
and insight to her sons, that made men of mark, 
as physicians and scientists aver, in all Ages. 
Nature has now become man’s most willing 
and obedient servant, yielding authority to 
| him so universal as to be almost illimitable, 


yet banishing, at the same time, the age of 
man’s supremacy to Woman. 

BODILY MIGHT 
excepgas an exerted force through other agents, 





| isnow of the most inferior importance. 
| powers of the human mind, or understanding, 
| existing in the two great classes,although wide- 


ly differing in their component parts, comple- | 


ment each other, and are both equally neces- 


| sary to the further progression and advance- | 


ment of the world; and to promote this object, 
| they should and must be allowed the same 
| cultivation and advantages. Yet the old or- 
| der of things, the dogma that ‘might makes 
| right,” the arrogant assumption that Woman 
| has a sphere and man has none, the yoke of 
| bondage placed upon sex, are so strong in 
their influences as to be great barriers to this 
advancement. Variation from a customary 
order of events is the most difficult as well as 
the most formidable of all obstacles in the path 
of progress. ‘Theories of right obtain and are 
entertained by the best minds in every Age. 
But in practice, the old errors return again 
and again, and retard and arrest development. 
It would seem impossible to conceive a state 
of society in which it could be proposed to 
forward the whole by advancing one-half 
its component parts, while, at the same time, 
it is proposed to retain the other half in its 
exact position; yet this is precisely what is 
attempted, year by year, by intelligent peo- 
ple, in withholding from women the best ed- 
ucational, literary and political privileges, and 
this, despite the fast-appearing fact that God 
himself, governing by eternal, mysterious 
laws of sociology, is forcing Woman into a dif- 
ferent position; and, although we are opti- 
mists enough to believe that the great les- 
sons of subjection and patience she has been 





in the future the most splendid lessons ever 
learned by humanity ; giving an advantage in 
their effects in the coming moral government 
of the world which no other experience would 
| ever have effected—yet, at the same time, we 
feel that their authors are none the less to blame, 
nor that it is anything but utter blindness to 
the good of humanity that withholdsany good 
from any individual. Our protest against 
THE CLOSED DOORS OF COLLEGES 


cated with men asa class. Itis that we are 
debarred from privileges and advantages which 
time and money alone have procured, which 


which we are quite as much the rightful heirs 


Give us colleges, universities, professorships, 
and endowments of equal fame, merit and in- 
fluence, with those which the past has given 
to them, and Harvard, Yale, Amherst and 
Princeton may keep closed doors, without a 
sigh from us, till doomsday, although we would 
still know that they were possessing an inheri- 
tance alone, which rightfully should have been 
shared with us. The University Club of this 
city, which ungallantly refused women admis- 
sion to its lectures, may be remembered with 
equal justice. They gently and earnestly in- 
sist that we are not able to cope with them in 
literary and scientific pursuits ; and they quite 
as gently and a little more earnestly intend 
that we shall not, if they can preclude us from 
the ability todo so. The same contradiction 
constantly occurs in our churches. Go into 
any of them with me, during this week of 
prayer, and listen, as I do. Deacons, elders, 
and men of honest, truthful lives, whose testi- 
mony the world relies upon, as giving a reali- 
ty to the religion of Christ, constantly urge 
upon their hearers the necessity of bearing their 
part in the advancement of his kingdom. They 
call upon us, as Christians, to avail ourselves of 
the privileges of an individual action in these 
meetings. They assure us of the strength and 
power that arise therefrom, and tell us that 
without a personal responsibility there can be 
no advancement in religious life; insist that 
it isa duty, nay, a sacred obligation to bear 
| testimony to what God hasdone for us. Three- 

fourths of these hearers are women, to whom, 

so far as it is possible to make a personal ap- 
| plicatian, these addresses are a farce. They 
are, in reality, neither expected nor desired to 
| take part. Ifthe words of these men were ta- 

ken literally, and acted upon by the majority 
| of their audiences, they themselves would be 
| shocked by the impropriety. They address 

Christians, and yet we who know that for 
years our hearts, and lives,and beings have 

been consecrated to Christ's service are no 

more meant than the marble pillars beiind 

which we hide our faces. Do these truthful, 





wise be dark, and mysterious, and awful in | honest men mean what they say, or do they 


not‘ 

ARE WE CHRISTIANS, 
or are we Mohammedans? As itis, custom has 
had such an effect that if every Christian min- 
ister were to arise and desire the women of 
his congregation to take partin the exercises— 


nay, urge them in the kindest and most cordial | 
manner to do so, they could not, for years 


at least, overcome the feeling and prejudice | , 


that they know now exists. And yet Woman, , 
with her religious tendencies, and strong, lov- | 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Bulwer, the novelist, is dead. His stories 
have made his name familiar wherever the 


to the secret forces of nature, were Woman’s. | 


proud abilities in overcoming his brother man; | 


ushering in the period when mind alonecontrols, | 


The | 


forced to learn in the world’s history, will prove | 


does not arise from feeling that we are deprived | 
of any particular advantage in not being edu- | 


. ! 
time and money alene can procure, and to 


as our more fortunate and successful brothers. | 


ing heart, would add an element of grace that 
could not but advance far more rapidly that 
| kingdom for which men so fervently pray. The 

highest development, of any class can be se- 
| cured only as a consequence of emulation, and 
by the attrition of strong and ardent minds. 


And it is the baldest of facts, that the grandeur | 


of moral and the brilliancy of intellectual char- 
acter can alone be attained by the freest scope, 
the most genial influences, and the largest lib- 
erty. These, werest assured, will come with 
the coming years. We bide our time. Not 
in impatience or despondency, but in quiet, se- 
rene and earnest endeavor after truth, conscious 
that, although others may misunderstand us, 
| in the bright circle of home, amid the tender 
sympathy and loving appreciation of husbands, 
sons, fathers and brothers, we have placed the 
lever that will move the world. 


WOMAN'S FARMER'S CLUB. 

Being a regular reader of the JOURNAL, it 
pleased me very much to see the notice of a 
Woman’s Farmer’s Club. It is one step in 
the right direction. Believing, as I do, that one 
great want of Woman in our rural districts is 
interchange of views on all subjects, I should 
be glad to hear of more clubs for women, with 
|or without men. A little more energy and 
perseverance, and we shall accomplish yet 
many things we once thought impossible. 

Belonging to a Farmer’s Club myself, in 
| Western New York, I will tell how we man- 
_age. There are twelve men and their wives. 

We meet once a month at the house of some 
member to spend the day. In the first place 
the subjects of general interest are discussed 
afterdinner. Each one contributes to a bas- 
| ket something in writing, long or short, upon 
any subject, to he read by one of the members; 
quite a variety and sometimes very spicy. 
| Then the one who was appointed at the pre- 
| vious meeting, reads an essay, usually on 
some branch of farming, but any other subject 
if he chooses; some discussion generally fol- 
lows the same. The rest of the time is de- 
| voted to farm interests. I, for one, should 
| like to hear from more clubs. M.S. M. 
| Jamestown, N. Y., Jan. 14, 1873. 


——— 


| CONVENTION AT WASHINGTON. 


| The advocates of Womaun’s legal right to 

vote under the Fourteenth Amendment, held 
| a Convention in Washington, last week. The 
| principal speakers were Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
| ton, Edward M. Davis, Miss Anthony, Mrs. 
| Blake, and Mr. Riddle. The following resolu- 
tions were acopted. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas the fathers declared long ago that 
| a person who has no voice in the rules, nor in 
| the laws under which he lives, is a slave; 
therefore— 

Resolved, That, so long as women are de- 
nied the right of suffrage, they are politicaily, 
| civilly, and socially enslaved. 

Resolced, That the present attempt in our 
courts, by a false construction of the Federal 
Constitution, to exalt all men as sovereigns, 
and to degrade all women as slaves, is to es- 
tablish the most odious form of aristocracy 
known within the limits of the civilized world, 
that ol sec. 

Resolved, That women are “persons” and 
| “citizens” possessed of all the legal qualifica- 
tions of voters in the several States, age, prop- 
erty, and education, and by the Fourteenth 
Amentment of the Federal Constitution have 
been secured the right of suffrage. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress, 
by appropriate legislation, to protect women 
in their exercise of this right. 

Resolved, That women are citizens, first of 
the United States, and second of the States 
and Territories wherein they reside, hence we 
claim national protection of our inalienable 
rights against all State authority. 

Resolved, That States may regulate all local 
questions of property, taxation, &c., hut ina- 
lienable personal rights must be declared by 
the Constitution, interpreted by the Supreme 
Court, protected by Congress, and enforced by 
the arm of the Executive. 

Whereas, the bill to unite Colorado and Wy- 
oming into one, and that one to be Colorado, 
| thus depriving the women of Wyoming of the 
| right of suffrage, savors too much of the old 

Blackstone idea of marriage, by which the 
| husbana'and wife are made one, and that one 
| the husband: therefore,— 

Resolved, That we heartily sympathize 
| with the women of Wyoming, and sustain 
| them in their opp osition to this measure. 
| Resolved, That the criminal prosecution of 
| Susan B. Anthony by the United States for 
| the alleged crime of exercising the citizen's 


right of suffrage, is an act of arbitrary author- | 


ity, unconstitutional, and a blow at the liber- 
ties of every citizen of this nation. 

Whereas, women in the several States have 
| commenced suits against United States officers 
| for refusing their ballots: therefore, 
| Resolved, That we tender our hearty sym- 
| pathy to the persecuted officials, realizing, as 
we alone can do, that their troubles have ouly 

commenced, these suits being but the few 
| drops which precede the coming storm. 
| _ Resolved, That the report of the Senate 
| Judiciary Committee against the petition of 
| the ten thousand naturalized citizens of Rhode 

Island,is a new and insidious form of State 
| rights, sustaining, as it does, State discrimina- 
| tion between United States citizens contrary 
| to both the letter and the spirit of the Four- 

teenth Amendment. 

Resolved, That the friends of Woman Suf- 
| frage may congratulate themselves on their 
| Speedy success, inasmuch as a great political 
party that has just received a new lease of 
power by overwhelming majorities has pledged 


of Woman, whose President has pronounced 
opinions on the equal rights of citizens, and 
whose Vice-President has been an advocate of 
Woman Suffrage for papnnes Cae o- and in the 
late campaign, in over one hundred speeches, 
never forgot to mention his disfranchised coun- 





trywomen. 





| English langu: ge is spoken. 


The laws of Iowa no longer make any dis- 
tinction between husband and wife in their 
, control over their own property. 


| The Forty-fifth Annual Exhibition of Chaun- 

cy Hall School, will take place at Music Hall 
on Wednesday, Jan. 20th, from three to six 
o'clock, 

Mr. Gifford introduced a Resolve in the Leg- 
islature of Maine, on the 16th inst., providing 
for an amendment to the Constitution, to con- 
fer the right of suffrage upon women. It 
was referred to the Judiciary Committee. 


Mrs. Mary B. Walker, widow of the late 
Hon. Robert J. Walker, died last Sunday in 
Washington. Mrs. Walker was a grand-daugh- 
ter of the late Alexander James Dallas, and a 
great grand-daughter of Benjamin Franklin. 


A Women’s reception will be given to Miss 
Emily Faithfull, this evening, in Stein way 
Hall. The express object of the reception is 
to give the women of New York an opportu- 
nity of meeting the founder of the Victoria 
press. 


Fisk University, the colored educational in- 
stitution at Nashville, Tenn., has profited so 
largely by its band of “Jubilee singers,” who 
have been traveling through the North, that 
it will erect a fine college building from the 
proceeds, 


The death of Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis, took 
place at her resideuce in this city on Tuesday. 
Her loss will cause a large number of friends 
to revive the many pleasant memories which 
are associated with one whose services on 
many occasions have given her public reputa- 
tion, and endeared her to thousands who knew 
of her only by her good works. 


Miss Lizzie Duffer, Miss Alice Hagey, and 
Miss Kate January, at the Murfreesboro’, 
Tenn., Agricultural Fair, contended for pre- 
eminence in the high art of cookery, the prize 
being a fine cooking-stove. Each young wo- 
man came at the appointed time, provided 
with provisions of her own selection, and in 
turn took charge of the cook-room. Miss Jan- 
uary was the winner. 


A most striking illustration of the progress 
made in telegraph extension, was given by 
some of the evening papers of London, on 
Christmas day. Holiday greetings were sent 
by telegraph, by English residents in foreign 
parts to their fellow countrymen, and the de- 
spatches, all dated Christmas eve, came from 
nearly all parts of the world, South America 
being the only continent unrepresented. Par- 
is, Berlin, Munich, Rome, Brussels, St. Peters- 
burg, Stockholm, Christiana, Geneva, Berne, 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Constantinople and other 
cities represented Europe; Africa was repre- 
sented by Alexandria, Cairo, Bowa and Suez; 
Asia by Bombay, Madras, Singapoor, Saigon, 
Hong: Kong, Shanghai, and Nagasaki; North 
America by San Francisco and St. John’s, 
Newfoundland; and there were besides, de- 
spatches from Batavia, Penang, Melbourne 
Sydney and Adelaide. 


Nellie Magernie, a native of Pittsfield, Mass., 
and a young woman of extraordinary beauty, 
lately died of starvation and poison at St. Paul, 
Minn., at the age of 27 years, under very pain- 
ful circumstances. Her father was at one 
time wealthy, and gave Nellie a thorough edu- 
cation. He died insolvent, leaving his daugh- 
ter friendless in the cold world. Four or five 

, years ago she went to St. Paul, and tried to 
earn a living by making vests for tailoring es- 
tablishments ; but her want of skill and high! 
sensitive disposition prevented success, and 
she tried other means of earning an honorable 
support, till her health gave way, and she was 

| found, one morning, by the family with whom 
she roomed, in a dying condition from starva- 
tion and the effects of opium taken to relieve 
her pain. Medical assistance was futile, and 
| she died soon after. 

This mournful incident is an added and 
most forcible illustration of the need that 
young women, as well as young men, should 
be thoroughly instructed in some branch of 
employment on which they may rely for 
self-support, in apy time of necessity. 


The annual meeting of the Woman's Edu- 
cation Association was held last week at the 
house of Mrs. Charles G. Loring, Mount Ver- 
non Street. The officers chosen for the cur 
| rent year are as follows: 

President, Mrs. William Endicott, Jr. ; Vice- 
President, Mrs. George R. Russell ; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Charles G. Loring; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. A. C. Martin; Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. Jules Marcou, 

This Association is but a year old, having 
been organized January 24, 1872. Its design, 
as stated in the report of the year’s work, is 
two-fold “In one direction, its desire is, by ad- 
dresses, discussions, &c., from the best talent 
discoverable, to interest and improve those 
who will come to hear, and so to enlist the sym- 
pathy of the mothers, the educators, and all 
who are called upon to assist and direct the 


; : 7 | young, that they may urge forward ans 
itself to a respectful consideration of the rights | tap : y we the pl 


now maturing for this purpose. The second 
object is, by the work of tha standing Com- 
mittees, to endeavor to improve the present 
methods of education. It is quite time that 
Woman's expression in fe ard to schools of 
every grade, should be heard and heeded. 
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POETRY. 


DELLA’S LOVER. 
BY A. 8. WRIGHT. 


Des pa 
Monies, Iowa, having removed to Chicago, the Barof| “Albert Warren is not worthy of such as 
Des Moines recently gave a farewell banquet — you, Della Graves, and I am surprised that, 
honor, excluding bis wife and all other women. * | with uick ns, and keen bt 
Withrow is a woman of unusual ability, and everybody | into nals. F compen hese “sn 
knows has 2)ways assisted her husband in his profes- | bem oy nature, 
sional labors. Until the littlerhyme was read which | deceived. . 
I enclose to you, no mention was made of her or of | “Indeed! auntie, you speak as if you really 
women. Capt. Clark, in behalf of Mrs. Harbert, pro- | knew something derogatory to the character 








posed ‘“Woman” as a toast, and then read her rhymed | of my friend.”’ 


response as follows. I thought possibly you might 


have a niche for it in the JovgNat. 


Gentlemen tell me that the tobacco smoke was per- 


fectly dense in the room when the rhyme was read. 
—Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 17, 1873. P.N. 


THE ABSENT PARTNER. 
BY LIZZIE BOYNTON HARBERT. 


About the year five-hundred, it seems— 
Not eighteen seventy-two, 

Or so it appears to us; but how 
Doe it seem, liege lords, to you? 


The students of Kent and of Blackstone, 
Battle-scarred heroes of bloodless strife! 
Prepared a feast for a member, 
And with all women, banished his wife. 


To us it seems all out of season— 
At least a century or two, 

We can't think of a feast of reason, 
Without a Minerva, can you’ 


To applaud each legend or story, 
Butter the toast, pour the tea; 

When some one grows witty, to whisper, 
“He borrowed that idea from me.’’ 


A little bird told us the reason, 
Why the gentlemen of the bar, 
Against women had plotted this treason, 
“Exit” woman, and ‘enter’ cigar. 
To the great English novelist 
This fraternity gives heed ; 
“The first time Juno ruffles thee, 
© Jupiter, try the weed!” 

We forgive you, for we're confident 
The edict you would fain revoke, 
Pleasures gained by our banishment, 

You will find, always end in smoke. 
While you honor the eloquent husband, 
For the wife we wreathe the bowl— 
If he’s first at your feast of reason, 
She is first in flow of soul. 
In early days when weary, 
Withrow-ing up the stream, 
The absent partner helped him 
More than you'll ever dream. 
Then a “‘health’’ tothe absent partner, 
I claim it as Woman's right; 
His equal in genius and honor, 
Forget not to name her to-night. 





MY GIRLS. 


BY MRS. H. A. BINGHAM. 


— 





I have read your letters, my girls, 
That had lain so long forgot, 

Like the leaves that autumn downward whirls 
And drifts to their heedless lot. 

*‘Dead waifs of the faded years,”’ 
I said, ‘‘we at last must part ;"’ 

But I read, and laid them back with tears. 
They pleaded so with my heart! 


It seems too sweet to be true 
That ever you loved me £0, 
That ever I could have been to you 
What these dear revealings show. 
’Tis so far beyond my worth, 
That I scarcely dare to say 
1 have known such love and faith on earth 
As I hold in my hands to-day. 


’Tis the fruit of many a year 
Pressed sweet in a single draught; 
Tis the wine of youth. more rich and clear 
Than even in youth is quaffed. 
And it thrills my blood again 
As never in days of yore. 
I could almost be what you thought me then, 
If I had you al! once more! 
How noble you were, my girls, 
Each life in its own sweet way; 
How fine and pure, like stainless pearls, 
Are your thoughts that I read to-day. 
How brave for the needful strife, 
How earnest for right and good, 
How single of heart and pure of life 
You came to your womanhood! 
You are gone, I know not where,— 
You are scattered o'er land and sea; 
I give your names to the voiceless air 
And no echo comes back to me. 
The letters ceased long ago; 
The story is left half-told: 
But the heart you loved and trusted so 
Has not grown changed or cold. 
O you in the happy homes, 
Whose light burns far and clear, 
Do you know the guest that so often comes 
And asks ‘Am I welcome here?” 
O youin the shadows, alone, 
If any so sad must be,— 
God help us all—you are twice my own, 
You never are lone for me. 
O you in far-off lands, 
With your joy my soul is moved; 
I listen to you by the golden sands 
As you sing the songs we loved, 
And you in the happy skies 
With the light of Heaven on your brow, 
I lift to your own my fearless eyes,— 
You know that I love you now. 
My girls, we are far apart,— 
Life’s billows have rolled between; 
But I hold you all in the same warm heart 
As dear as you ever have been. 
You help me still to be brave, 
You inspire me stil) to be true. 
It were good enough for my life to crave 
That it might be worthy of you. 


May I read your hearts by my own? 
May I trust the old, sweet faith? 

Oh, dare I hope that it still lives on 
Unchanged by life or death’ 

Is it all forgotten at last? 
Your lips will never tell; 

But I thank you, back through the silent past 
That you loved me once so well. 

—Ladies’ Repository. 


“Why don’t you say lover, Della? It is of no 
| use for you to attempt to conceal the truth 
| from me any longer; I fear you have com- 
promised yeur reputation already, by associat- 


| mother gave you, scarcely more than an in- 
| fant, into my care, I promised her that you 
| should be to me in all things as my own 
| child; and, Della, I have tried to do my daty 
| by you always. It does, indeed, grieve me 
| sorely, to know that yuu refuse to confide in 
| one whom your dear mother deemed worthy 
to be the guardian of the one treasure of her 
| heart—ber orphan child.’’ 
| “Oh, please do not speak in such an injured 
| tone, auntie; I have not intended any wrong. 
' I doubt if Ishould have spoken of Albert War- 
| ren otherwise than as a mere acquaintance to 
my own mother. Emotions which I hold 
| most sacred, I bury deepest in my heart; I 
cannot speak of them to any friend, however 
| dear. To me it would seem like sacrilege. I 


' 
| 
| ing with such a villain. When your dying 


| auntie?” 


; do not want you to feel hurt, auntie, for it is , 


my nature, and you certainly ought not to be 


grieved because I can be no other than my- | 


self.”’ 
| . “But, child, do you know who and what 
Albert Warren is?” 
| “I know that he is Amy Brook’s cousin, 
| and it was at her home that I first met him. 
| She is my intimate friend, and her parents are 
| unexceptionable. He is the son of her moth- 
| er’s brother, and graduated at a medical college 
last spring, I believe. Although he is without 
fortune, Amy is very proud of her handsome, 
| scholarly cousin, and i certainly had no idea 
that I was demeanivg myself by accepting his 
| attentions. I respect him none the less because 
| he is possessed of no inherited estate. 
| Heaven, my father left me money enough to 
| permit me, if I choose, to marry a poor man; 
| and, auntie, I am just democratic enough to 
do so, provided he was good and honorable, 
and was endowed with a liberal share of 
brains.” 

“I believe you, Della; and neither do 1 
doubt that you have the disposition to despise, 
and the spirit to discard a lover whom you 
knew to be capable of committing a treacher- 
ous, dastardly act. Yes, child, even though 
you should become the wife of such a man un- 
awares, your very soul would recoil in disgust 
whenever you should find yourself undeceived ; 
for that there can be any true affinity between 
two such spirits, I consider impossible. You 
| do not really love Albert Warren, Della, how- 

ever you may imagine to the contrary.” 

“Pardon me for saying, auntie, that I am 
| ataloss to understand how you should be- 
| come better acquainted with the state of my 
| affections than 1 am myself. I amunota child, 
| if I am so very diminutive in stature, and I 
| think I-know myself quite as well as my best 
| friends are capable of knowing me. I believe 
| I have heard you say that you were Mrs. El- 
| ton, before you were as old as I. «What if any 





| 
| 
; 


| 


| 


Thank | 


| 
} 
| 
{ 


| 
| 


| 


| Constant escort to places of amusement, but that his fate was sealed, for he neither 


|ing in his address, and being possessed of one desire appeared to be to leave the 
| rather superior talents, he succeeded in ingra- | house as soon as possible, and when Della her- 
| tiating himself into the favor of her parents, | self opened the door, and bade him “go,’’ he 


| one had told you that you did not love your | 


| husband? If you believe I am perfect, auntie, 
| | am exceedingly sorry to disenchant you, but 
I am not sufficiently egotistical to fancy myself 
| other than a wayward girl, and I do uot ex- 
| pect one who would burden himself with me 
| through life ‘fur better or worse’, to be guilt- 
| less of numerous faults and follies. I do not 
| suppose that the young gentleman in question 
| is tree from human frailties; but that he is 
| guilty of crime, or any such villainous act as 
| your words would seem to imply, 1 am afraid 
I should be naughty enough to demaud some 
| tangible proof, befure I could believe such 
charges.” 
| “I see it is useless to remonstrate further 
| with you now, Della, but I want you to grant 
me this favor: do not meet Albert Warren 
again, for oue week; promise me this!” 
| “Certainly, auntie dear, I will not deny that 
\ if it will please you.”’ 
| “Thank you, Della.” 
| Mrs. Elton’s patience was sorely tried by 
| her interview with the high-spirited, indepen- 
dent girl, and there was au expression of an- 
| noyance, as well as sorrow, upon her counte- 
nance, as her neice took her hat and went out 
into the garden, humming abstractedly an 
| opera air which she had been practicing on 
the piano that morning. 


'ing marriage in the fondest terms. 


“If she had been my own daughter, I should 


| have scolded her severely,’’ mused Mrs. Elton, 
“but she is so self-willed, I suppose I must deal 
| gently with her.’’ 

By and by her vexation gave way to a feel- 
ing of pride, as. sitting by her window, she 
watched the graceful movements of the young 
girl whilst she gathered a boquet of bright- 
hued flowers. ° 

“Not only rich, but handsome,” she contin- 
ueu, reflectively ; 
should use all his arts to win her. But he will 
find himself foiled in his schemes, for she is 





' 


“no wonder that villain | 


| she is proud as a queen. Maybe, this way. 

| wardness that is sometimes so provoking, is 
partly my fault. After all, no one else can fill 
a mother’s place.” 

During the remainder of the day, Mrs. El- 
| eon was unusually busy, and when evening 
came, she told her niece that she was going 
| away to be absent a few days, and gave her 
| various directions in regard to house-keeping 


she was away. 


household; nothing but an almost death-like 
silence. She lingered only a few short weeks, 
and then a merciful Father took her from the 
life of grief and shame that awaited her on 
earth. 

“The world is generally lenient toward the 
dead, however unforgiving it may be to the 
living; hence there were no dark whisperings 
of what had befallen the beautiful child, and 





| affairs, for she was a widow, and the care of | which rendered even death a welcome blessing. 
| her home must devolve upon her niece whilst | 


“Scarcely was she laid to rest, ere Mr. Ellsly, 
| too, passed into the ‘Great Hereafter;’ and 


Della said nothing, though she could not thus, the autumn, that was to have witnessed 
| help wondering what could be the object of | a joyous bridal, cast its withered leaves on 


| such a suddenly projected journey. 


she said: 

“Della, do you remember Fannie Ellsly ?”’ 

“Certainly, auntie, I was greatly attached to 
her when we were children and lived in the 
city of P——; but I had not heard from her for 
a year or two previous to her death, which oc- 
curred nearly a year ago, 1 think. As I re- 
member her, she was exceedingly beautiful— | 
fairy-like I used to fancy—but what of her, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“Listen, and I will tell you. 

“Of a family of four children, she was the 
only one who lived beyond the period of child- 
hood, and hence, as is generally the case, she 
became the pet and idol of her parents. They 
clung to her as the only tie that bound them 
to earth, and their sole joy seemed to consist 
in seeing her happy. She possessed a rarely 
amiable disposition, and repaid their splicitude 
with the tenderest devotion. They carefully 
shielded her from all contact with the world, 
never permitting her to attend the public 
schools, or allowing her to mingle at all with | 





| two new-made graves. The stricken mother, | 

A week went quickly by, and then Mrs. El- alone was left of that once happy family, and 
ton returned from her mysterious visit. The | it was from her own lips I heard the story of 
evening following her arrival, as she was sit- | Albert Warren’s perfidy; for, Della, it was 
ting alone with her niece, in their cozy parlor, | none other than that man who has dared to 


assume toward you the role of lover, who 


| wrought all that terrible woe. 


“You demanded proofs of his being a villain, 


real, was all that the gravest philosopher could 
give her. It had required several glances from 
our youthful sage to determine quite what to 
Poffer ; andIam not sure whether he would 
not have mistaken himself for a book, had she 
not broken his deep meditation by repeating: 

“I want something real new.” 

The inspiration had come, and his hand was 
instantly on a book. 

“Here isjust what you want ‘How the Course 
of True Love Once Ran Smooth’—I thought it 
was out, or I should have given it to you at 
once.” 

“Is it good?” asks the pretty girl. 

“T’ve not had time to read it yet, but those 
by the same author are very much read.” 

‘Well, I’ll take it,” and off she fluttered. 

My eyes followed her down the room, as 
pretty and graceful a maiden as one would 
wish to see; and I wondered to myself how 
such a creature could be inspired with some 
higher aim. But perhaps she was so pervert- 





my child, and if anything more is needed than | ed by society, as to feel what a young lady 
the story I have just related, as it was told to | once frankly confessed to me :— 


me by my sister (for the unfortunate girl was 
my own niece), here isa package of letters 
she entrusted to her mother’s keeping, from 


whom I obtained them in order to convince | 


you, beyond the shadow of a doubt, of Albert 
Warren’s true character. The penmanship-is 
familiar, is it not?” 


“I don’t want to learn anything, for gentle- 
| men don’t like to talk to girls who know as 
much as they do.” 

I found that I was still standing and rude- 
| ly watching the new comers, so sat down has. 
, tily, and made an ambush of the Graphic, be- 
| hind which I could continue my observations, 


“Oh, aunt, it is almost impossible to believe My vis-a-vis was the opposite of the fairy noth- 


him guilty of such a fearful crime!” 

“Then wait, and you shall see it stamped 
upon his countenance; shal! read the acknowl- 
edgment of his treachery in his cowardly face, 
for I have summoned him here this evening— 


| [ hear the door-bell ringing now—perhaps it is 


he.”’ 
In a few moments, a servant announced, 
“Mr. Warren.” 
“Mrs. Elton rose as he entered, and, bowing 


the commoner class of girls, lest the purity of | coldly, said: “I have sent for you, Mr. War- 
her character should be contaminated by as- | ren, in order to ascertain if you recognize these 
sociation with her inferiors. They little letters,” and she held toward him two orthrce 
dreamed that in keeping her so utterly igno- | of the open letters. at the same time gazing 
rant of the evil ways of society, they were fit- him steadily in the face. 
ting her to be an easy prey to the artsof the Ashe glanced at them, every vestige of color 
designing. | forsook his countenance, and the hand he 
‘About two years ago, she met, at the house stretched forth to grasp them, trembled as if 
of a friend, a young medical student, who was | he had been suddenly stricken with ague. He 
spending the winter in the city where she re- | attempted to speak, but the words died in an 
sided, for the purpose of attending a course of | inarticulate murmur. 
lectures. His parents were deceased, she Whatever doubts had existed in the mind 
learned, and he was poor; the means for de- | of Della Graves, as to the guilt of her lover, 
fraying his expenses while acquiring his pro- | they wholly vanished when she witnessed the 


ing that my eyes had just left. New she was 
not, an earnest, homely woman, carelessly dress- 
ed and leaning far over the table, holding eye- 
glasses on the bridge of her incisive nose, and 
seriously taking notes from a ponderous yol- 
ume. A few other ladies, mostly foreign, were 
quietly sitting around the table, reading the 
French aud English magazines, the latter of 
which seem to have lost the sinew and blood 
of their great progenitors, in the days of sturdy 
Kit North. Small groups on either side wére 
scattered about, some wanting ideas without 
books, others, books without ideas: but all 
vaguely searching for some mental diversion. 


| I turned to my paper, and fora moment for- 


got myself in the humors of an amusing car- 
toon. Soon I was aroused by two Broadway 
butterflies opening the door, and thoughtless- 
ly bringing in with them the voices of the 
street, which harshly jarred upon the sacred 
silences which haunt the spirit world of a li- 
brary. They knew not the solemn sympathies 





of the place, but caught up the first colored 
book—like a ribbon—and noisily withdrew, to 


fession being provided by au uncle in the agitation he betrayed. A look of the most | trim it upon their already over-decorated 


South. This fact increased rather than di- | 
minished her interest in her new acquaintance, | eyes, as she noticed the expression of ab- 
who, as the weeks went by, became very de- | ject fear settle upon his countenance. He 
voted in his attentions. He was not only her | evidently believed that all was known, and 


visited her regularly at her own home. Pileas-' sought an explanation, nor offered any. His 


and for a time there seemed to be no obstacle 
to the happiness of the young girl, who, in the 
innocence of her heart, adored her handsome 
lover. Mr. Ellsly had suffered from ill health 


made no unnecessary delay. 

The following day he left the village, and, 
although there was a rumor that “Miss 
Graves was the cause of his departure,’’ no one 


withering scorn shot forth from her dark | minds. 





for several years, and hence had been unable 
to accumulate much property; not sufficient, 
at least, to excite the cupidity of any one to 


ever really knew. 


Other new-comers advanced to the 
desk, and I was amazed to hear the same re- 
quest. 

“I don’t like these books you sent me”— 
putting down a pile of five or six well-worn 
volumes, ‘They are old, I want something 
new. You know I’ve read everything!” 

“Will you look over the new books, till 1 can 
assist you,”’ said the obliging proprietor, who 
looked as if he had been through several edi- 
tions himself, and was now worn and dog-ear- 
ed, all his corners softened by hard tumbles 
and rough handling, and seemed now satisfied 


| to be labeled “Catalogue,” and kept quietly by 
That young lady had too good a share of | the desk. 


become the husband of his daughter for the | 
purpose of obtaining her inheritance, 

“As the winter months passed away, the 
young wan appeared to be all that the most 
exacting could desire; and as the spriug ad- 
vanced, it was understood that they were 
to be married the ensuing autumn. If a day 
passed that Fanny did not meet her fidneé, 
she was sure to_receive a note from him 
filled with the most endearing expressions of 
attachment, and referring to their approach. 
Wher 
summer came, he pleaded the necessity of be- 
ing absent a few weeks in order to attend to 
business that required bis attention in his na- 
tive city. 

“At first, letters came to his betrothed daily 
—then a little later, semi-weekly,—and, final- 
ly—not at all. For a long while, she would | 
not suffer even au insinuation that he was 


| false, to be made in her presence; but the rose 


gradually faded from her cheek, the light from 
her eye. 

“At length, when Mr. Elisiy saw that his 
child was slowly but surely dying, he did what 
it isso bard fora parent to do,—went in search 
of the destroyer of his peace; resolved that she 
must be saved at the cost of his own pride, 
and self respect even, if necessary. 

“He had no difficulty in finding the object 
of his search, and,in answer to his inquiries 
regarding hisstrange conduct, he received the 
reply that ‘he hau changed his mind; he could 
not afford to marry a poor girl.’ 

“Agonized almost beyond the power of en- 
durance now, Mr. Ellsly whispered something 
in the young man’s ear, hoping he would not, 
at leas:, disregard that last appeal; "ut, to his 
horror, ue left him without a word, aud—he 
never saw him afterwaid 

“He made no attempt, however, to pursue 
him further, but returned to bis home an ut- | 
terly heart-broken mau. He never related to 
his daughter the result of his interview with 
the villain, but she read it in his hopeless 
coun ‘enance ; and, from that day, a smile nev- ' 


common sense to mourn for one who, she Two or three modest young girls were wait- 
could but believe, prized her fortune far more | ing to give in the names of what they had se- 
than herself; and, acknowledging her deep in- | lected. They were mostly novels; one biog- 
debtedness to her aunt for saving her trom a | raphy broke the monotony; and the titles, 
life-long misery, eudeavored to forget that themselves, were disheartening. Here, with 
such a man as Albert Warren had ever crossed | every opportunity for improvement within 


her path. | reach, why do they choose the poorest? Pos- 
; . Pemiget rn | sibly they Lave heretofore passed their odd 
AN HOUR IN A CIRCULATING hours in fancy work, until the craving came 


| for some mental occupation; then, they knew 


LIBRARY, 


“Here is something quite new!”’ 

“Oh, I guess I’ve read that, let me see?” —| 

“No, miss, I think not, we only received it 
yesterday.” 

“I'll take it then, thank you”—and off she 
went, rejoicing over her treasure, a new nov- | 
el, n0 matter what its name or who might be 
the author. 


| not where to turn. 


The latest comers were talking and criticis- 


| ingin a helpless condition, unable to decide 


what to take. The ever-present young man, 


| who quite understood his busiuess, gave a rap- 


id glance over the case, drew out a book and 
offered it to one of them, as ‘“‘very good and 
quite new.’ She turned it over, “She Shineth 
like the Moon!” and exclaimed, “I’ve been 


Those were the first words I heard on en- | crazy to read that, I wonder I did not see it 


tering a new circulating library, to which I 
had been advised by a friend to go, as a quiet 
place to dip into the magazines. I cast my 
eye over the table, well-filled with the month- 
lies and weeklies, American and foreign. My 
ear was again caught by a delicate female 
voice, in a tone of helpless entreaty, “I want 
a book,” addressed to a young librarian, who 
seemed to be detailed for that especial service. 
“What sort of a book will you have, miss ?” 
“Oh, anything new,” she replied. 
“Here is the ‘Lost Heart,’ miss.” 
“Oh, I have read that, it’s an old book.” ! 
“Only been out three weeks,” was the half: 
apologetic reply of this youthful clairvoyant, 
who was expected, at a glance, to take a psy- 
chicaJ survey of each fair applicant, and place , 
her in magnetic relations with the latest artifi- 
The poor man was ludicrous- 


cial sensation! 


myself—I’ll take it!” 

The clever youth took a rapid inventory of 
the salient points of her companion, and, to 
my astonishment, darted off abruptly, and, re- 
turning almost immediately, presented to her 
four unmistakable, paper-bound volumes, as 


| he stammered out their title in the most halt- 


ing of French. 

“Just arrived by last mail and not been out 
ret.’? 

She had heard it very favorably spoken of 


| in Paris, but had not had time to read it; she 


would take it, but was sure she would “never 
get through four volumes.” She had evident- 
ly passed last winter in Paris, and stayed just 
long enough to learn to despise everything 
that was not French. How could our young 
philosopher so quickly apply his speculum to 
the mental cavities of this subject, and discov- 


ly puzzled, and vaguely looked about his ques- | er so exactly her morbid requirements? It 


tioner, as if to see whether she were not la- 

beled with a title or table of contents, from | 
which he might make a diagnosis. He was 
anything but new himself—a dusty duodecimo 
of a man, badly printed and unhandsomely 
bound, who doubtless thought that every liv- 
ing creature was a mere reprint of some very 


| er liguted up the lovely face, nor a glad word | old edition. 
The present petitioner was so beseeching | dark recesses of the room, with loving respect. 


escaped the pale lips. There were no recrimi- 


was 4 mystery to me. 

I again turned to my paper, wondering if of 
old books there were any inthe library. But 
that query was soon settled for me by a mid- 
dle-aged gentleman, whose calm grey eyes be- 


| spoke a familiarity with the deep thoughts of 


the Age, and who handled the solid looking 
book, which he had disentombed from the 


really noble-hearted and strictly honorable, if | nations, no complainings in that desparing | and bewildering, that romance, pure and un- | He spoke in so low a tone that I could just 
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distinguish a guttural sound, which threw | tiently apply, for the regeneration of the 
around my fancied scholar, a veil of German | minds of women from the fatal atrophy of their 
mysticism. He retired, as noiselessly as he | present condition. Let the women of the 
had come, and left me wishing that more wo- | present generation look to it; and let them 
men would show that respect for the written fully realize that the best results can only be 
thought, which time had found worthy to pre- attained by processes that are constant and 
serve, and leave the continual ery for some- | ever-refining. 
thing new. ee 
I tried to remember that I did not go there | A PAIR OF WRISTERS. 
to criticise; but the constant passing in and oy onane GERAND. 
out prevented my reading, and the old refrain, | pest ls 
in low tones, was heard on all sides—“quite “What is the price of these wristers?” I in- 
new.” Numbers of servants came for their | quired of a lady clerk behind the counter of a 
mistresses’ books; some with lists, others with | worsted store. 
the general direction, ‘Please to send her any- “Forty-two cents.” 
thing new.”’ Icould not help smiling at a | “How much worsted does it take for them ?” 
would-be literary lady, who refused the assis- | About an ounce.” 
tance of the youthful genii of the place; and, “T will take an ounce. What will it be?” 
with affected modesty, elbowed her way before “Twenty cents.” 
the serving maids, that she might consult the And I left the store, thinking with great 
older librarian. She was one of those women | satisfaction, I shall make twenty-two cents by 
who conscientiously read “two hours every | knitting them myself. 
day, unless interrupted by people who will My husband had just left me, to be absent 
call.” She probably measured learning by the | several days. Before he went away, he asked, 
yard, and valued it at the time it cost her, I | “what will you do whileI am gone?” And 
once heard such a one say, “It was surprising | then he suggested that I should finish a book 
what an amount of information Mrs. Blank | which we were reading together. “Oh, no!” I 
had acquired, by reading the evening paper, | said, “I shall not need to do that, I have ali 
for half an hour, after breakfast every morn- } these papers to finish.” And though I did 
ing” She confidently asked for “something | not say so, I knew there was a pile of stock- 
not toa light, Lut suitable for morning read- | ings to be attended to, and smiled inwardly at 
ing”—as though her mind was a diurnal affair, | the idea of my being in want of occupation. 
and rapidly declined after high noon! I in- But after he bad bade me good-bye with a 
voluntarily recalled the familiar saying of Dr | hoarse voice, I paced the floor in anxious 
Johnson—“He that cannot read an hour af-| thought. What can be done, I asked myself, 
ter dinner, will soon never read an hour be- | to prevent his taking these bad colds? He 
fore.” sometimes speaks of his wrists being cold, and 
As the librarian was disengaged, I deter- | of course they must be, in the large cuffs that 
mined to enquire if that wa3 an unusual day, | he wears. I'll buy him some wristers, or 
for I had been sitting for nearly an hour; and, | make him some, the first thing I do. And so 
to my certain knowledge, out of thirty or forty | I sallied forth to the worsted store. 
yolumes taken, a large majority were new On returning, I borrowed some needles 
novels. So, stepping up to him, I said:— from a friend, and some advice upon the sub- 
“Is the whole library devoted to novels?” | ject of wristers. After casting on some stitches 
“Oh no,” said he, with a touch of wounded | and knitting a little, I found I had not started 
pride, “those are histories,” pointing to a case | my work large enough. Raveling it out, I be- 
in which there was nota single gap; and, had | gan again. This time it was too large. 
any one been inclined to make avacancy, the | ‘I must have had it right in the first place,” 
dim light would hardly enable him to distin- | I remarked, and re-cast the original number 
guish the titles. ‘“Those down the room,” | of stitches. 
pointing to a still darker place, ‘‘are odd “Arn’t these needles rather large?’ I 
books.” asked preseatly, finding my work a little 
“But,” I remarked, “I have been sitting | open. 
here a long time, and hear but one request, “Perhaps so, I’]l get you some smaller ones,’’ 
‘new novels.’ ” And I raveled my work out again. But 
“Quite true,” said he, “but Ican assure you | while I was looking after the needles, my 
the class of books taken out here, is far better | friend knit some with the larger ones. 
than in any othercity. Where two solid booxs “You knit looser than I do,” she said. 
are taken out here, there is but one elsewhere. “Oh, is that thetrouble? Well then, I’ll be- 
That I know—I have tested it by experience.” | gin again and see what I can do. But, dear 
“But,” said I, “I have been sitting here an | me! at this rate, I had better have bought 
hour or more, and can recall but two books, | some wristers ready made.” 
that were not novels.” “Tt always takes a great while to get start- 
“Yes,” said he, with a sigh, “out of every | ed,’’ she replied, in a tone that showed some 
ten books taken out, eight are novels; still, | contempt for my small amount of patience, 
that is a large proportion of ‘odd books;’’’ he “It does, does it?’? and I thought I should 
added, “the poetry is most neglected !”’ not like to start in a new enterprise very of- 
I was anxious to continue the conversation ; | ten. 
but a lady interrupted us by asking for ’s| The afternoon slipped away, and it was tea- 
Essays on English Poetry. | time when the first wrister was fairly begun. 
“No, we havn’t that; there is so little de- | After tea, resolutely putting aside the papers— 
mand for such books, that it hardly pays us to | and what is so attractive as a fresh newspa- 
keep a supply of them. We have ‘so and | per ?—I sat down to my knitting. 
so,’” said the librarian, naming over several | “Ill finish these this evening,’ I thought, 
of a more popular character. He led the way | “and read to-morrow.” 
down to the dimly lighted part of the room,| But the evening wore on, bed-time came, 
to find a substitute for the particular volume and the first wrisier was not finished. My 
required. He seemed to be under the refresh- | original doubts returned to me. Was it good 
ing idea, that it was immaterial to the appli- | economy to undertake something I had never 
cant whether he furnished a fish or a stone, | done before for the sake of twenty-two cents ? 
provided they came from the same stream, | Would it not have been better to buy them of 
As I walked away, the refrain of “something | a woman who was accustomed to making 
new,” rang through my brain. Novelty was | them? But then, I thought, I can’t earn any 
certainly an epidemic, and required a similia | money, and must save all I can. And so, 
similibus to cure it; but where should we find quieting my conscience, I went to bed. 
one ? | The next day there was little time for knit- 
My hour at the library, at first thought, was | ting. The third day, after three hours of pret- 
utterly discouraging; but, on thinking it over | ty steady work, I finished the wristers. 
and over, I felt re-assured. For, these young | “What! did you make these yourself?’ 
minds which eargerly took whatever was offer- | asked my husband upon his return, as, with a 
ed, were really seeking for better mental food; | pleased face he tried them on and found them 
had within them a latent force and capacity | a perfect fit. 
for mental development, which, if we would “Yes,” I replied, and swallowed his thanks 
only foster, would be of incalculable value to | as best I could. 
society, of which it stands in great need I did not like to tell him how long it had 
How often do we see important positions in | taken me to do it. In truth, [ was not very 
the world incompetently filled, because there | well satisfied with myself. I could not feel 
is no one to be found to perform the duties | that I had, like the busy bee, “improved each 
better. Here are hundreds of women, endow- | shining hour.’ 
ed with intellectual power, clear judgment, | of my leisure in storing my mind with honey. 
and enduring physical force, eager for work in | And [ had done worse than this; | had not 
all departments of life, but requiring to be 
educated to these new duties. They must be | ing so, I had cheated some one else out of the 
trained from childhood to believe that they | rightful pay for ber time. I felt that I had 
should leave the world better than they found | been contemptibly mean to be unwilling to 
it. pay a woman twenty-two cents for kintting a 
Let us encourage the growth of the indivi- | pair of wristers. To be sure, one used to the 
duality of every woman, that she may feel the | work could have finished them in less than 
responsibility of adding her activities to the | half the time I had spent. But probably the 
world’s advancement. So long as society con- | swiftest knitter could not finish a pair in less 
siders her the mere adjunct of man, she will | than three hours, and seven cents an hour isnot 
read new novels, dress becomingly, and be the | very high pay. As for me, in saving twenty- 
pretty nothing that we too often find her to- | twocents, I have made about three cents an 
day. hour! And while earning that infinitesimal 
We must inspire these young minds with a | sum, I feel that I have defrauded the woman 
desire for a more self-sustaining and thought- | who makes her living by knitting wristers, of 
ful mode of life. Girls do not know of what | her just due. And I have set an exampie 
they are capable. They want a pursuit. | which I abhor, of a woman who will take the 
Something on which to concentrate their | bread out of her sister’s mouth, for the sake ofa 
strength of purpose, and which will be a life- | little pocket-money. How do I know but the 
long power and pleasure to them. knitter of wristers has a family dependent 
These are the modes we must adopt, and pa- | upon her ? 


M. F. W. 


——_ 








L had not used every minute 


only wasted my own precious time, but in do 
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Only yesterday, my landlady told me of a} 
poor woman in delicate health, who has a | 
sick husband and three children depending | 
upon her, whose only means of earning mon- | 
ey is binding horse-blankets at twelve and a 
half cents apiece. She can, at the most, bind 
only three a day, and it is terribly hard work. 

“Enough to break her back,” says my land- 
lady, “fifty cents a day, working like a dog.” 

“I suppose there are plenty of women who 
would be glad of the work, and thatis the rea- 
son she can’t get any more pay.” 

“Yes, indeed !”’ 

Alas, yes! I say to myself, women who, like | 
myself, are too proud to learn a trade and work 
for regular wages, yet are glad to take home a 


their neighbors, and soearn a fine new feather, 
or a silk dress, 

Iam ashamed of myself that I was willing | 
to save three cents an hour rather than go to 
work like a man in an acknowledged vocation 
and earn regular wages by regular work. 

Is there any greater wrong under which wo- 
men suffer than this which we inflict upon 
one another, by spending our time in desulto- 
ry employments which, without remunerating 
our own labor, merely cheapens that of oth- 
ers? 


MARRIED BY MISTAKE. 


The Rev. David Mackenzie relates an in- 
stance of a man getting married unintention- 
ally. Some thirty years ago a decent couple 
appeared in church to be married, after due 
proclamation of the banns. They asked the 
clergyman to wait a bit; he waited for an hour, 
and then, at their request, proceeded with the 
ceremony. He had thought the delay arose 
from the absence of some unexpected friend, 
but the truth was, it was the bridegroom who 
had failed to put in an appearance; and his 
brother, who brought the bride to church, un- 
willing, as he afterwards said, “to go home, 
after coming so far, without doing some busi- 
ness, so as to make sure of the young woman,” 
had, in all innocence, wedded her himself, as 
proxy for his brother. How the lady and 
the brothers arranged matters, the reverend 
gentleman forgets to tell us. Another odd 
match is noticed by Pepys, in one of his letters, 
—a match that, for a time, served to give the 
folks of London something to talk about more 
enlivening than the unwelcome war news of 
the day. Two rich citizens had died, one 
leaving his wealth to a Blue coat boy, the oth- 
er making a Blue coat girl his heiress. What 
could be more proper than that the lucky 
Blues should unite their fortunes? Neither 
of them was out of their nonage, but that was 
not allowed to interfere with the plan. Ac- 
cordingly, one September day in 1695, the boy, 
dressed in blue satin, led by two girls; and the 
girl, arrayed in a blue sarsenet gown, green 
apron, and yellow petticoat, led by two Blue- | 
coat boys, marched from Christ’s Hospital, | 
through Cheapside, to Guildhall, where they 
found the Dean of St. Paul’s waiting for them 
in the chapel. The Lord Mayor gave away 
the bride; Bow-bells pealed their best; and | 
everybody concerned adjourned to the school- 
hall to take part in an entertainment there in | 
honor of the happy event. 











HUMOROUS. 


Any money is counter-fit that is current. 


Why does a sculptor die the most horrible | 
of deaths? He makes up faces and busts. | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Taylor, the late sailor-preacher, of Bose | 
ton, astonished a divine who had refused to | 
enter his pulpit because a Unitarian minister | 
had been in it, by failing on his knees on the | 
pulpit stairs and crying out, “O Lord, deliver | 
us in Boston from two things, bad rum and 
bigotry; Thou knowest which is worst, for L | 
don’t!’ 

“I declare,” said an old lady, reverting to 
the promise made on her marriage day, by her 
liege lord, “I shall not forget when Obadiah 
put the nuptial ring on my finger, and said, 
‘With my worldly goods [ thee endow.’ He | 
used to keep a dry goods store then, and I | 
thought he was go:ng to give me the whole 
there wasin it. I was young and simple then, 
and did not know till afterward, that it meant | 





one calico gown a year.” 

At length itis proved that a man has more 
vanity than a womar, Thisis the way it 
came to pass. A curious investigator watched 
while a thousand men passed a looking-glass 
used as a sign on the sidewalk in Broadway. 
The result of his observation showed that nine 
hundred and ninety-nine men glanced com- 
placently at their image as they passed. The 
other man was blind. Four bundred and 
fifty-two women passed during the same hour 
and a half, and none of them looked in the 
mirror—all of them being engaged intently ex- 
amining each other’s appearance and dress, 

Time was when writers of romance were 
paid by the line for their productions. Such 
a practice now-a-days would ruin publishers, 
since novels would be spun out to indefinite 
lengths. Words are not lacking in these days, 
as one would suppose was the case in the early 
career of Dumas, pere. He was paid by the 
line; and in one of his romances he had sevy- 
eral pages, of which the following is a sample: 

“My son!” 

“Mother!” 

“Listen to me!” 

“Go on!” 

“Thou seest !’’ 

“What?” 

“This dagger !’’ 

“It is steeped ?” 

“In blood.” 

“Of whom ?”” 

“Of thy father!’ 

“Ah !”’ 


little work that they can do unbeknown to | ,. 








After that, Dumas was paid by the letter. 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


CHINA, (ROCKERY, GLASS- 
WARE, 


— AND— 


House Furnishing Goods, 


Special attention given to engraving glass and dec- 
orating china. People having sets of china can have 
pieces decorated to match them. 

N. B.—We offer special inducements to those about 
to commence housekeeping, aa we have the largest va- 
riety of goods in that line to be found in Boston. 

From common earthenware to RICH FRENCH 
CHINA. 

From common glassware to RICH FRENCH 
GLASS, in NEW and BEAUTIFUL PATTERNS 
Sees GOODS IN GREAT VAKI- 


cTY. 

TIN-WARE, from a cake-cutter to wash. boilers 

Also a great assortment of Fancy Tin Goods, 
WOODEN. WARE, from a clothes pin to wash fubs. 

Also Fancy SWISS CARVED GOODS. 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OUR VARIETY 
IS COMPLETE. OUR GUODS ARE OF THE 
BEST QUALITY. WE ARE PLEASED TO HAVE 
ALL IN NEED OF GOODS IN OUR LINE VIs- 
IT OUR STORE AND LEARN OUR PRICES 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


33 & 35 Bedtord St., 


BOSTON. 


P. S.—We are expecting an invoice of FLOWING 
BLUE WARE. e shall sell it in sets, or by the 


single piece. Mt Dec &. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hansen Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston 

ta~ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with prore 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure ef all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 


0; Hours from 10 A.M. t04 P.M., SATURDAYS 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED tf Feb. 17 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Neos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue. corner 
Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics st 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary a 
the City Dispensaries, They receive practical traip 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate abcv 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell. 


128 Second Avenue. New Vork City. 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER. 
CONVEYANCEKS, 


No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reom 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in al) the 
Counties ofthe Commonwealth. Drafting of alikind- 
of Instruments relating to Real and Persona! Estate 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
Epwarp G. STEVENS Wary E Srrves- 
Jan. 21. * 





JOSEPH LEWANDO'S 


FRENCH DYE HOUSE, 


— AND— 


Steam Scouring Establishment. 
OFFICES: 
264 Washington Street Boston 


1844 Washington Street Highlands 
7 Railroad Avenue R Lynn. 


Jan 18. ly 


THOUSANDS OF COMMON SCHOOLS 


Are about to adopt and sing from 


CHEERFUL VOICES! ! 


our New, Genial, Beautiful, Popular JUVENILE 
SONG BOOK. By L. 0. Emerson. 


Whole armies of Teachers and Children have been | 
| delighted with the same author's “Golden Wreath,” | 


and *‘Merry Chimes,” and cannot do better than to 


| unite their with our ‘cheerful voices’ in singing from 


the new book, which they will pronounce 


Better than the Best of previous issues. Price dU ets. 


A rare good Song. 
MEETING ....cccccsees Millard 


THE AMERICAN TUNE BOOK. 


This truly National Work contains A THOUSAND 


| TUNES, which, after careful inspection, 500 compe- 


tent musicians decided to be the most popular ones 
pablished during the last half century. 

All the well-proved favorites are included, and none 
omitted. ‘rive $1.50 





A pathetic and beautiful instrumental piece. 
IT 1B DONE ..nccccccccccccscscerece Pornanshi ») 


The above books and pieces sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo., Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 
Boston. 7il Br'dway, New York 
Jan 18, 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 


Want an Agent in every town In New England te 
«ell their fine «teel engraving of our late President. 
For terme addre-« 
M.A. SNOW, 
Woman's Jovnsat Offies. 
July 27. tf 





SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 


Sent Free! 


This Magazine is a representative Western pubit- 
cation, entirely different in ite make-up from any other 
meaty published. It is original and first-class, and 
fills a place in the literary ranks before anoceupied; 
is beautifully illustrated, contains choice stories, fine 

ems and essays, fashion. housekeeping, and garden- 
ng department-, and spicy editorials, on literary and 
social topics. It numbers among its contributors the 
names of many of the most gifted and eminent writ 
ers of the West. It is a well-established magazin 
having been running over three years, and having s 
very large and rapidly-increasing circulation. Send 
your address for a specimen copy, containing one of 


the most varied and liberal premium list« ever offered 
tothe public. Address T. J. GILM /RE, “Milwan 
kee Monthiy.”’ Milwaukee, Wis May 26. 


FURNITURE. 


BRAMAN, =i AW & €O., Manufactorers and 
Dealers in fine and medium Parlor Farniture 
PARLOR SUITS. 
New and elegant designs in every variety and style of 
finish. 


Lounges, Sofas, 
EASY 
PARLOR 
AND 
ROCKING 


CHAIRS, 
INVALID 
and 
Patent Reclining 


CHAIRS. 


The Best Chair yet invented. 
Importers of Samuel Laycock & Sons’ 


English Hair Seating. 
BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


WAREROUMS, 
27 SUDBURY. 69, 71 & 73 PORTLAND 
STREETS, Boston. 
Factory East Cambridge. 
Jan. 4. 6m 


Something New at the South End, 


| MRS. GRAHAM has opened NEW PATTERN 
| ROOMS, at No %2 Shawmut Avenue, in connection 
with her 
DRESS-MAKING BUSINESS. 
Having secured the agency of TAYLOR'S IMPORT- 
| ED PATTERNS (the only perfect ones in the world 
| from which to cut every variety of Ladies’ Garments), 
| Mrs. Graham pru mises Latest Sty/es and an Exact 
| Fit 
Patterns cot to measure, and satisfaction warranted 
or no pay will be required. 
A reduction to Dres-makers, who will find all desir- 
| able patterns here. witheut going to New York 
TAYLOR'S SYSTEM TAUGHT. The only per- 
| fect one in the world for cutting Ladies’ Garments. 
' French Patterns comp!ete. French Fashion Journals 


| for sale. 
MRS. GRAHANI, 


502 SHAWMUT AVE, 
‘ om 








Jan. 4 


pe — Eaten: Genemenns 
' FURNITURE REPAIRED 
In all its branches, 2) per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A large a-sortment of Frames of ali kinds. 


Ss. F. SOMERS. 
274 Washington Street. 
Jan. 4 ly 


DR. J. L. JENNINGS’ 


MEDICATED SOAP. 


A SPECIFIC REMEDY FoR 





Sealé 
Herd, 
Leuct fe 
rhea, 
Erysir 


elas, 


TRADE 
MAKK 


Itch, 
Seurft, 
Pruitis, 


— 


worm, “hilblains 





—AND ALL — 
D seases of the Skin and Mucous Coatings 
It should be used as a specialty for 
BATIIING PURPOSL Ss. 


Far superior to any powder or wash for the Com- 
plexion 


We warrant iv t aT] " s moredient?, 


BSF None genuine unless our Trade Mark is on eaeb 
box. 


For sale by all the leading druggists. 
WEEKS & POTTER, General Agerts 
James H. Fearing & Co., 
DP ERCP EP ERE EL obi, 


99 Court Street, cor. Hanover, Boston. 
Jan.4 2m 





~ ANDERSON’S ANTI-BUG BED LOUNGE. 





al is Bed-b All Bed Loun 
yt to eevent yz from lodging inside and a thorough ventilation. The 


made a recent impro 


are worthless on that account. I 


pore can be washed clean with water and sponge. Also a separate pocket to keep Bed Clothes, formerty 


ept inside of Lou 


ourself, Seeing is ving. The cheapest and 
rs. 


which naturally produces get heat—just what bugs like. Call and examine fr 


Lounge in the market. For sale by all Farnitase 


MANUFACTORY, 81 Bewker Street, Up Stairs, a few doors from Sudbury Street. Jan é = 
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ARRAIGNED, TRIED, CONVICTED. 


The above is not the title given by Miss | 
Anna E. Dickinson to her lecture, recently 
delivered in Boston, and elsewhere. It is 
only the mental summary we made, as we 
passed from the lecture-room in which we 
had listened to it. Her topic was, 

“Waat's To HInpER?” 

She said :— 

A great many people are asking for women 
—a great many women are asking for them- 
selves—an equal chance in the world’s work. 
To-day there is no law, human or divine, to 
prevent a woman from doing what she will. 

Tweuty years ago, people said, “if a woman 
wishes to write let her do so.’’ But what 
kind of writing was it? It was pretty tales 
and novels, to wile away anidlehour. To-day 
there are tbree ladies in New York who are 
leading editors of newspapers. Barriers are 
broken down, and the doors are open to Wo- 
man—or if she do but push, they yield. Her 
pathway, if not smooth, is at least broad and 
ample, and what is to prevent her entering 
in? Of selfishness, brutality, and oppression, 
there are enough in the world, but these are 
not the principal difficulties, The great obsta- 
cle to Woman's success in the new avenues 
of labor is simply of her own making. 

Miss Dickinson said that she received, in the 
course of a year, two thousand letters, plead- 
ing head-need, hand-need, want of something 
to do, and asking her advice as to what. She 
replies to each: ‘*Thou alone canst answer.” 
If one has selected, learned, and knows her 
work, she will find enough to do, in any place 
in the world, with decent compersation. 

To a man cook, at a sea-side hotel, his em- 
ployer paid $5000 per year. A man often gets 
for such labor from 31200 to $3000. Why? 
Because he is a man? Not at all; because 
he earns it. A woman gets her $2.00 or $3.00 
per week, because she earns, or don’t Lalf earn 
that. The man intends to make it the work 
of a life-time, while eight-tenths of the wemen 
don’t kuow how to cook, don’t mean to learn 
how, don’t mean to continue at the work 
more than six months, or till some man 
knocks at the kitchen door, and summons them 
to his kitchen, in which they proceed to give 
him dyspepsia for the rest of his life. In this 
country, ifa woman is wretchedly paid, it is 
because sbe does wretched work. 

Miss D. mentioned numerous instances in 
which women earned from $10 to $15 per 
week, and spoke of one who received $5000 
per year. Why? Because she had dove just 
what a man would have done—going on, step 
by step, to a kuowledge of her work. Cases 
full of significance had come within Miss D.’s 
experience, 

In Philadelphia, during certain months of 
the year, she received a great number of tele- 

ams. They came to her from four offices; 
those from three of them were well expressed, 
and instantly intelligible; those from the 
fourth were illegible, badly spelled, and often 
must be returned to be re-written. Inu the 
former offices the employees were men, in the 
latter, women. 

gp eee Sr were drawn of the lady 
clerk, absor in a novel to the neglect of 
customers, aud of the nice young man who, 
when asked for an article not on hand, prof- 
fered a score of articles not called for, thus 
tempting the customer, to the advantage of 
his employer, whom he hoped sometime to 


suc > 

A stockholder in a Western railway told her 
that he was going to carry out some of her 
desires, by appointing girls in the telegraph | 
offices on their road. I saw him, said she, 
two years later, and inquired his success. 
**So discouraging,” he replied, “that 480 out of 
500 would have lost their places but for my 
determination to make the test thorough.” | 

Wowen are not willing to give the appren- 
ticeship of time and patience, but shuffle | 
through their work—get tbrough it in some 
way. They only use their employment as a 
temporary means of subsistence, and mean to 
a it on the first opportunity. 

eaching is a respectable vocation, in which 
83,000 women are engaged, but how many of 
them take it up with a view to a professor- 
ship? Itis merely adopted by them as a de- 
cent way of getting a livelihood. Says the 
girl, “I couldn’t advance, as a man does.” I 
took pains to inquire, said Miss D., in New | 
York, and found that for places paying from | 
$1200 to $2400 salary, the demand for teach- 
ers was in excess of the supply. The simple 
truth is, nine out of ten girls don’t respect 
their work; don’t respect themselves in their 
work. 

Do I find it a pleasant task to say these 
things? They blister my lips, and scorch my 
mouth! 

Four-fifths of the misery in women’s lives 
arises from their exempting themselves from 
the rules of trade, believing in some royal road 
to fortune. 

What more remains to be said? Woman is 
what she is. What lies behind her? Her 
education. 

Does the boy fall? He must pick bimself 
up. Does he commence arace? He must 
run ittotheend. To what end is the course 
of study marked for him at school? It is for 
discipline—to make him quick to think, reso- 
lute to act. 

Does Woman fall? Somebody picks her up. 
Has she a difficult problem to solve? Some- 
body must do it for her. To what end is her 
course of study marked out? To make her 
prettier and more attractive. 

Having done what you could to strengthen 
that which was strong. to weaken that which 
was weak, you, looking on, say, “What else 
could you expect ?” 

There is a barrier stronger than stone walls | 
—the impalpable something we call public 
opinion; the something which is spurring and ! 

oading a man onward; the something which 
is like an ebbing tide, sucking around the feet | 
of a woman; the something which makes it 
disgraceful for a man to be idle—disgraceful | 
for a woman to work. | 

Let women want the refinement, the 
.@legance which money alone can buy; to | 
go, to see, to do, to spend. But while public | 
opinion stimulates the desire for them among | 
men, it stimulates them to satisfy this ambi- 
tion for themselves. Teach women, also, to 
grasp them courageously on the one hand, or | 
bravely renounce them on the other. Let 
them not fear the scornful laugh, but choose 


their work, learn their work,do their work. | 


| the law, taught a few years after leaving col- | 


same to men. The 
no soul into the 
have it dreamed or idled away. 


The argument ended. I was prepared to 


hear the prisoner at the bar adjudged guilty, | 


without a recommendation to the mercy of 
the court; but a murmur of disapprobation 
near me gave assurance that the proceedings 
were not yet closed, and that the defendant 
would have something to say, why sentence 
should not be pronounced against her. 
In truth, it was a matter of profound grief 
to see a woman who, being possessed of excep- 
tional talents, had been able to lift herself 
above the restrictions which hamper the mil- | 
lions who must earn their bread by competing 
at fearful odds, in the common market, with 
only such taunts for the humbler workers as 
must have done much to make the sprinkling 


| of sound advice unpalatable. 


We do not undervalue the gain of the last 
twenty years, but she who talks of the bar- 
riers being overthrown which obstructed Wo- 
man’s progress, whether it be in respect of or- 
portunitics for education or business, simply 
proves that she has stepped outside of the 
struggling classes, in sympathy as well as in 
fact. 

The legitimate spur to labor is found in its 
rewards, which we are told, are ready and 
waiting for good work from women as from 
men. Let me quote, instead of individual in- | 
stances, which might be furnished indefinite- | 
ly, the proof, that, in Massachusetts, at least, 
we have a half-pauper class, of what I believe | 
may be proved faithful workers. I copy from | 


‘the Thirtieth Annual Report of “Bureau of 


Statistics of Labor,” preseuted 1872. After giv- 
ing the average wages of working women, in | 
various departments, which, in some cases, | 
scarcely exceed the average price for board, 
we read under the head of “Professional.” 

In many places the wages of teachers are no 
larger and sometimes not so large as those of 
other work women, but the condition of their 
employment is vastly different ftom that of 
the workers in the shops and manufactories 
of our large cities. In most irstances teachers 
hace relatices or friends with whom they can 
spend their vacations without expense, so that 
their yearly earnings, though small, represent 
amuch better condition of life than that of | 
the needle-woman or machine operator, whose | 
wages and earniugs may reach a higher figure. | 

Has this large class been convicted of in- 
competence? Ah, but we are told that they | 
do not propose to continue it as a life-work. | 
That may prevent some from reaching the | 
highest walks of their profession, but should 
not prevent their receiving the worth of their | 
work when it is finished. My neighbor, to 
obtain means to fit himself for the study of | 


lege, with no questions asked as to his future | 
plans, no deduction from his salary in conse- | 
quence. I presume quite one-half the profes- 
sional men have taught sometime in their ca- 
reer, and, in Massachusetts certainly, female 


| 
} 
| 
! 
; 


| teachers of ten, twenty, or thirty years, expe- | 
| danghter marry, for fear of disease, if not to 


rience, must be as numerous as men of like 
period of service. 

I think the most effective story Iever heard 
from Anna Dickinson was substantially this: | 


She at one time applied for a situation as 
teacher. Having passed a satisfactory exam- | 


| ination, she asked what were the wages. 


“Well,” they answered, “we paid a man $30 
per montb last winter. As you have passed a | 
good examination we will pay you $16.” 

Said she, “do you take me for an idiot or a | 
fool? I would not teach your school for | 
twenty-nine dollars and ninety-nine cents. | 


| it is most commendable. 


post-mistresses is but about 500. 
| That Miss Ditkinson carries more convic- 


Master surely put ! be indicated by his statement that, out of 30,- | tect men, but to leave the poor women to pro- 
,in man or woman, to 000 local post-offices, the number filled by | tect themselves, as best they may. 
| The conduct of the St. Louis authorities, in | 
| thus unfairly warring on this helpless class, | 
tion to some, than my letter would indicate, is whose sisters have, as yet, no votes with which | 
plain from this. In our suburban town, dur- | to rescue them from their disgrace, and aid | 
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New England Woman's Club. 
Monday, Jan. 27th, 3} P.M. Poetical Picnic. 


Theodore Parker's 


ing the week subsequent to Miss Dickinson’s _ them to a higher life, is simply disgraceful, un- | Tract on the Public Function of Woman. A few 


lecture, our afternoon mail failed three times 
out of six, and so convinced was the gen- 
tleman of the house, by Miss Dickinson's rep- 
resentations, of the untrustworthiness of the 
one sex and the implied infallibility of the 
other, that he was much exercised by the 
query “Who is she?’’ Since to him it was 
plain that somewhere on the route a woman 
had secured a position, to whom all the mis- 
chief was due. 

If I have taken too much valuable space it 
is because I could not let pass, without pro- 
test, so partial a statement, coming from a 
woman who has won honor for herself and 
her sex. 

Let me not be understood as demurring to 


any urging of thoroughness of work upon Wo- | 


man. So eager am I for it that I desire that 
no incentive to it may be wanting to her, but 
it is painful to over-hear, as one passes from a 
woman's lecture, ‘She has done what she 
could to make it harder for any working-girl, 
who must seek employment to-morrow, to 
avoid the sneering depreciation of her work 
which is often but too ready.” M. F. E. 


- etl _ 


SOCIAL EVIL IN ST. LOUIS. 


Epitors WoMAN'’s JOURNAL:—You are 
aware that St. Louis has a social evil hospital, 


for I recently read, in your excellent JOURNAL, | 


avery pithy speech made by our virtuous May- 
or to the poor girls at it. 

But I doubt if you know all about how this 
social evi] business is managed here. Nor am | 
I able to tell you. But this much I do know: 
that the city authorities require the proprie- 
tors of these dens of infamy to have every per- 
son in their employ registered at police head- | 
quarters, and there to undergo a personal ex- 
amination by a male physician, who gives the 
woman a certificate of heaith if found not dis- 
eased. And, after this, they are periodically 
examined, and made to pay large fees, with 
which the city proposes to erect a “social evil | 


| hospital,” where these poor creatures are sent, | 


until they can again obtain a certificate of | 
health. 

The physicians who are employed to make | 
these examinations, are generally men of small | 
practice and smaller sense of delicacy. ur | 
most respectable physicians would not be em- | 
ployed in such work. 

The public health is certainly a matter of 
the first importance. and, so far as these social 
evil regulations in St. Louis aim to protect | 
men (and we hope women, too,) from a disease | 


It is unhappily true | 
that, at this day, many parents fear to let a | 


her, to the children who may be Lorn of the 
marriage. This is aterrible state of things, | 
and, if possible, should be remedied. So far as | 
the movement in St. Louis has this in view, | 
we can wish it God-speed. But it does seem | 
to me a crying shame that these poor women 

sLould be compelled to submit to these exami- | 
nations, from immodest and perhaps vulgar 
doctors, perhaps in the presence of others, or 
even of members of the police. 


| men. 


| less these city authorities shall apply a like 

| rule to the male voters. 

| Ican assure Mayor Brown and the city au- 
thorities, that if they will require every man 
who goes to these houses to be registered, in 
his true name, and will publish that name, 
and will compel him to undergo a like exami- 
nation to that of the women, and to exhibit to 
a policeman, before he enters such a house, a 

| certificate of health, they can break up this 
wicked business in their city. Let the men’s 
names be published daily in each of the city 


‘ papers, and such houses would soon cease to | 


exist in St. Louis. If this were done in all 
| Few men, if they knew that their real names 
and residences would be known, would be 
willing to brave public opinion. 

We hope soon to hear that St. Louis has 
| put these fallen women under the care of fe- 
male physicians, and that the virtuous male 
authorities of our city will apply the same rule 


to their own sex, who vote, that they now ap- | 


ply to women, who have no voice wherewith 
to protect themselves from the wrongs that 
their male friends impose upon them. If it is 
good for fallen women, it will be good for fallen 
We ask for these wretched women the 
same protection from disease, as is now accord- 
ed to men. x. 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 10, 1873. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SCOTLAND. 


The Committee of the “Edinburgh Society 
for Woman Suffrage,” after a 
lengthened recess, has resumed its regular 
meetings. 

Miss M’Laren reported, on behalf of Miss 


ey ic Throat Disease. 
cities it would go far towards ending this evil. 
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Coughs and Colds 

| Are often overlooked; a continuance for any length 
of time causes irritation of the Lungs, or some chron- 


‘Brown's Bronchial Troches” are 
an effectual Coven Remepy. 





NEW PREMIUMS. 


To any one sending us fro new subscribers to the 
Woman's JouRNAL, we will give the very sensible and 
excellent book, “OvT oF HER SPHERE,” by Lizaie 
Boynton Harbart, price $1.00. 

For one new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, ‘‘Grace Darling, or the Rescue.’ Price, 

° 


o 


| $2.50. 


somewhat | 


«Taylour and herself, that they had held eigh- | 


teen public meetings in the West of Scotland 


sided over,in nearly every instance, by the 
most influential citizen of the place, and had 
been attended by very large numbers, and in 
all but one the vote of the meetings had been 
given in favor of Woman Suffrage, and pe- 
titions had been agreed to and signed by the 
chairmen in behalf of the meetings, and com- 
mittees to promote the cause had generally 
been formed. Miss Taylour, having intimated 


her intention to leave Scotland shortly fora Youth's Companion and Woman's Journal...... 
| residence in England, it was agreed by the 


Commitee to record their appreciation of her 


ble services, in having given gratuitously 


ed rates. 
within the last two months. These were pre- | Littell’s Living Age and Woman's Journal...... 89 


| Galaxy and Woman's Journal 
| Seribner’s Monthly and Woman’s Journal 


| 


| generous, disinterested, and most indefatiga- 


For two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, ‘Our Woman Warriors,’ worth $5.00 

For ten new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
new chromo, ‘‘Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 

For 12 New Subscribers we will give the ‘“Uuiver- 


sal’’ Clothes Wringer, warranted the best. 





A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Woman's Journal Given With other 
Publications. 
We have made arrangements to furnish either of 
the publications named below, at the following reduce 


Payment must be made in advance, 


North American Review and Woman’s Journal.. 
The Atlantic Monthly and Woman’s Journal. ... 
Harper's Monthly and Woman's Journal....... 
Harper's Weekly and Woman’s Journal .. 
Harper's Bazar and Woman's Journal ,... 
Old and New and Woman's Journal....... 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Woman’s Journal 





Every Saturday and Woman's Journal.......... 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal and Wom. Jour'l 
Frank Leslie's Ladies’ Mag. and Woman’s Jour’! 
Godey’s Ladies’ Book and Woman’s Journal. ... 
Peterson's Magazine and Woman’s Journal..... 
Our Young Folks and Woman’s Journal........ 
The Nursery and Woman’s Joumnal...... Scccece 
The Hearth and Home and Woman's Journal... 
The Agriculturist and Woman's Journal...... . 
The National Standard and Woman’s Journal... 


pep ereemnroraagomne: 
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The subscriptions to these publications can com- 


three years of zealous labor to the cause of | mence at the time they are sent us. We cannot far- 
that is ruining the young and old of the land, | Woman Suffrage, during which she had de- | ™i*h specimen copies of any of them. We especially 


livered one hundred and thirty-one lectures, 


commend a careful survey of this list, as it offers great 


characterised by much care, thought, and | inducements over the regularrates. Send your orders 


suffrage to women, but also in the higher de- 


velopment of women generally, Besides giv- | 


ing these lectures, Miss Taylour has labored 
executively in other branches of the work, 
and the Committee record their grateful thanks 


to her, and expresses the wish that, in remov- | 


ing to another home, she may still be able to 


| promote similar objects, and that a blessing 
I donot know | may rest on her in all her future life and work. | 


Yet that winter others were dependent upon | Low this proceeding is carried on, or to what | The meeting also felt bound to express their | 
me, and I went without gloves because I | degree of humiliation these poor wretches are | sense of the loss sustained since their last Devoted to the interests of Woman, to her education- 


couldn’t afford twenty-five cents to buy a| 
pair.”’ { 

Yet this same woman, who demanded the 
worth of her work, irrespective of sex, was | 
not to devote her life to the profession. She 
has changed her views—for others—since then, | 
as she now considers that ‘‘decent compensa- | 
tion, which women can earn anywhere,” | 


i 
, though we know it still reaches buta third, or | 


at most, a half, what men get for doing the 
same work. 

It is easy to specify cases of individual in- | 
competency from either sex, and prove nothing | 
thereby. In St. Louis, recently, I heard from | 
an honorable gentleman, that their principal | 
telegraph operator told him, but the day pre- | 
vious, that he preferred and employed women, 
for those same excellent qualities which Miss 
Dickinson’s friend found that they lacked. 

I do not remember on which of the roads 
Jeading from Chicago the women who failed 
so signally wereemployed. If it was on the 


| “Chicago, Alton & St. Louis Railroad,’ we | 


may ascribe it to a prejudice thus contracted 
against the sex that, recently, in passing over 
it, in company with a distinguished lady of 
Boston, we, having established ourselves in 
the only Palace-car on the train, were prompt- 
ly informed by a messenger from the conduc- 
tor, that they must reserve that car for gen- 
tlemen, as they often liked to smoke and 
drink there, and ladies sometimes looked an- 
noyed by it. 

Opposed, also, to Miss Dickinson’s deduc- 
tions is the testimony of Postmaster-General 


Cresswell, in a letter, under date of Nov. 30, | 
1872, in response to inquiries from the Direc- | 


tor-General of the Post, Prussia. 

“I have to inform you, in answer to your in- 
quiries that the women employed in the post- 
al service of the United States discharge the 


The world stands bare-headed before success. | duties of their respective positions to the gen- 
I ask for broader thinking and larger living | eral acceptance. 


among women, because they would bring the 


Whether the barriers are quite down, may 


brought under the rules for their examination. 
Why is not the examination made by female | 
physicians, of which St. Louis can boast of a | 
number, who are of the most respectable char- | 
acter? For instance, Miss Doctor Lavelle, 


who stands the peer of any one, in the best so- , 
| ciety in St. Louis, and who practices with the | jereayed relatives. 


most eminent of the profession. If the public 
health demands the constant surveillance of 


| these poor women, then let them be placed in 


the hands of their own sex for treatment. 
When this is done, we shall have far more 


respect for the sincerity of the virtuous male | 


authorities of St. Louis, who are so exercised 
about the health of these poor women. 
But it is a poor rule that will not work both 


women, why not for men? If St. Louis de- 
mands this examination for women, and that 
each woman, in,these dens, is to be register- 


a like rule be applied to men. 
I insist that a policeman should be station- 
ed at the door of every brothel in St. Louis, 


boose, any man attempting to enter, who has 


of infamy. 

Until the mayor of St. Louis can induce his 
virtuous city council to require as much of 
men as of women, in the preservation of the 


public health, we shall give him and others | L¢ Toureador; “Moment Musical,” by Ernst | 


| very little credit for their pretty speeches to 


meeting by the death of faithful friends of the 
cause, among whom they would particularise 
Col. Sykes, M. P. for Aberdeen, and Mr. Ma- 
guire, M. P. for Cork, expressing warm ap- 


talent, which have awakened interest not only | a3 soon as convenient, that you may receive the ben- 
|in the question of granting Parliamentary | efit of free numbers, premiums, ete. Address 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1873. 


“THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL,” 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 


al, Industrial, Legal, and Political Equality, and es- 
pecially to her Ricut OF SUFFRAGE. 


Pablished every Saturday by its Proprie« 
tors, in Boston, Chicago, and St. Louis. 


JcvLt1A Warp Hower, Lucy Strong, Henry B. 


preciation of the services rendered by these | BLackWELL, and T. W. HIGGINSON, Editors. MARY 


gentlemen, and sincere sympathy with their 


detail, prospective and retrospective, were 
brought before the meeting, and ample evi- 
dence was given that, though the meetings had 
been for atime suspended, active operations 
had not been relaxed. Measures were consider- 
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| ways. If this examination be essential for N&W Music. 


| We have received from Oliver Ditson & Co., 
the following new sheet music: “Visions of 
the Past,” an elaborate but flowing composi- 


| ed at the police office for public inspection, let | tion; “The Danube River,” by Brinley Rich- 


ards, who always writes pleasing arrange- 
meuts; “Esmeralda,’’ scng by W. C. Levey, a 
gay, rollicking little piece; “Sands O’Dee,” a 


_ with instructions to arrest and put in the cala- | melancholy song, by L. H. Southard, not quite 
| worthy of the words; ‘‘None But I Can Say,’ | 
| not first gone before the same physicians and | ong by M. F. H. Smith; “Doctrinen,” “‘Hon- 
| submitted to a similar examination, and who | or the Ladies,” and “Myrtle Wreath,” waltzes, 
| does not produce a certificate of health. These | by Edward Strauss, who, although he is not 
| men should be as publicly registered as the | the famous jubilee Strauss,can write most 
| girls, at police head-quarters, so that mothers | Charming and brilliant waltz “nusic; “The 
| and fathers, wives and daughters may know | Angel and the Child,” 
| who it is that support and sustain these dens 


Thy Rest,” and “The Passiug Ship,’’ songs by 
Virginia Gabriel; 
| ballad, by H. S. Thompsen; ‘*Thinking and 
| Dreaming,’’ by B. Tours; Vocal Variations on 


Many other matters of | Avenue. 


| “Ah! vous diraije maman,” from the opera 


| Perabo. We always hail anything from Mr. 


| poor girls, about reform; nor shal! we believe | Perabo’s pen, knowing that it will indeed be 


| that the course they are pursuing is for the 
| poor girls’ good. Itlooks very much as though 
the mayor aud his supporters desired to pro. 


“musical.” He understands what music is 





terpretation to his thought. 


A. LIVERMORE, Correspondin 
St. Louis address, FANNY 


Editor. 
OLLY, 1209 Armstrong 


TERMS.—$2.50 a year, in advance. Single cop- 
ies 6 cta. 


CLUB RATES.—3 copies, one year, $6.50; 10 
copies, one year, $20. Specimen copies sent on receipt 
of two-cent stamp for postage. 


Liberal terms to Canvassers. 
For sale, and subscriptions received, by Toe New 


ed for future action in promotion of the cause. | ENGLAND News Company, 41 Court Street, Boston. 


A GREAT OFFER 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


A Beaatiful Chromo—THE RESCU E—for 
Every New Subscriber. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING.—One square 
of eight lines, first insertion, $1.00; subsequent inser- 
tion, 75 cts. Business notices, 20 cts per line. The 
price for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 

Boston Office —} Tremont Place, rearof Tremont 
House, and 2d door from Beacon Street. 

All communications for Tak Woman's JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Epirorns WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to WOMAX 8 JOURNAL, Box 4297, Boston, Mass. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Tue Woman's JouRNAtL.—The friends of Woman 
Suffrage who wish to keep the issue clear from entan- 


“Sad Heart, O Take | gling alliances with other reforms, and the endless 


host of individual whims and vagaries—who would 
| pursue it with the same singleness of aim that marks 


“Molly Bawn Asthore,’’ | the movementin England, and the Temperanee and 


other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, Toe WOMAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston, Chicago, and St. Louis, and edited by Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, H. B. Blackwell, 
Mr. T. W. Higginson, as-isted by Mrs. Livermore and 


other accompli-hed friends of the cause. Tuk Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL isa fair and attractive paper in ap- 
pearance; while the variety and spirit of its articles, 
and the dignity, self-respect, good humor, and earnest- 


ness, of its tone, will show how profoundly mistaken 
are those who suppose that folly and extravagance are 


? | necessarily characteristic of the discussion of the ques- 
and has genius enough to give an original in- | tion. The JounNnat is indispensable to those who 


would truly understand the character of the move- 
ment, aud measure its progress.—Harper's Weekly. 
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